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v's rHeE head of the Social Studies Department,” writes 

James Kourkoumelis of the Seattle public schools, 
“I have found The Progressive the most useful publica- 
tion our department has used.” And from across the 
country, Gerhard Rehder of the Roxbury Latin School, 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, tells us, “As a history teach- 
er—and especially in my senior American history course 

I find The Progressive invaluable.’ William Panter, 
social science supervisor of the Kansas State Teachers col- 
lege laboratory high school, says, “The Progressive is a 
must for any social science teacher who wishes to keep 
himself qualified in his field.” 

These three comments, representative of scores of letters 
received in the past year, mark a significant development 
in the use of The Progressive in classrooms throughout 
the nation. For decades, The Progressive has been used 
in a great many college and university classrooms, and in 
a fair number of high schools. But in the past few years, 
the number of high schools using The Progressive has 
grown phenomenally—even more than the growth at 
the college level, which has been considerable. 

Naturally we are delighted. We have long felt that the 
magazine's mission could be fulfilled best by reaching the 
young men and women of America during their most 
formative years. 


Because we are well aware of the limited budgets of 
schools, teachers, and students, it has been a long standing 
policy to make The Progressive available to students—of 
all ages—at the bare-bones cost of the paper and printing 
that goes into producing the magazine. For the school 
year beginning in September, we have found it possible 
to keep the special school subscription rate at 75 cents 
per student per semester (five months). This rate applies 
to any high school, college, or adult study group. The 
magazines are sent each month in a single bundle for 
distribution by the teacher or group leader. 

Free sample copies of this issue of The Progressive are 
available in any reasonable number to anyone interested 
in arranging a classroom subscription order—and there 
is no obligation if an order does not materialize. 

This current number and the issues of the next few 
months will be especially valuable for students. The 
October issue will carry a series of articles surveying the 
first ten years of the Communist regime in China, and in 
following months the vital issues and candidates in the 
1960 Presidential race will be thoroughly analyzed. 


Teachers, students, and study groups may address their 
request for free sample copies to Schoo! Department, The 
Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRI'TH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





The Sword and the Spirit 


An Open Letter to President Eisenhower 


Dear Mr. President: 

We of The Progressive, who have so 
often criticized your foreign policies, 
want to express our profound appre- 
ciation for your action in arranging 
for an early exchange of visits with the 
Soviet Union’s Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev. It represents, in our judgment, 
the most hopeful step toward peace 
since you became President. 

It would be dangerous, of course, 
for the country and the world to ex- 
pect too much. These are not to be 
formal negotiations, but rather “in- 
formal talks” and an “exchange of 
views” designed to lessen tensions and 
create a healthier atmosphere for 
genuine negotiations later on. If this 
much can be achieved, Mr. President, 
in your talks with Mr. Khrushchev in 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion, the stage will be set for the first 
of a series of summit meetings called 
to come to grips with the specific is- 
sues which divide East and West. 

Your bold decision to take the ini- 
tiative for peace—to try, in your own 
words, “to melt a little bit of the ice 
that seems to freeze our relationships 
with the Soviets”—represents an afhr- 
mative break with the past. Too often 
in the last decade, both under the 
Truman Administration and your 
own, American foreign policy ex- 
pressed a cold war inflexibility that 
seemed to play into Soviet hands. Too 
much of American foreign policy has 
been negative, defensive, military- 
minded. 

You have doubtless seen a copy 
or a digest of the survey of retired 
American diplomats recently released 
by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The men who have served 
us as ambassadors and ministers 
around the world were asked to pre- 
sent their views on American foreign 
policy as they saw it in operation on 
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all the continents of the earth. Most 
of them expressed serious concern 
over the purely “defensive posture” 
of our approach to foreign affairs. 

The Committee’s report empha- 
sized that the ambassadors’ principal 
criticism of American foreign policy 
was its “propensity merely to react to 
Soviet challenges rather than to put 
into effect our own comprehensive 
and positive policies and, especially 
in recent years, an inability to come 
forth with any creative and dramatic 
programs.” 

One of the retired ambassadors ex- 
pressed it this way: “The propaganda 
of the word is an empty sounding 
thing without the propaganda of the 
deed. It is foolish to expect the U.S. 
Information Service with its Voice of 
America to win ‘propaganda victories’ 
when there is so very little we have 
done in the last six years that is worth 
crowing about.” 

We bring this up here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because we of The Progressive 
feel strongly that your forthcoming 
talks with Mr. Khrushchev provide an 
extraordinary opportunity for the 
United States to submit the kind of 
“creative and dramatic” program 
which our former ambassadors found 
so lacking in our recent conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Along with the urgent need to 
achieve peace through negotiated set- 
tlements between East and West no 
challenge in the world today seems to 
us more compelling than the despe- 
rate hunger and poverty of two-thirds 
of humanity. The revolution of ris- 
ing expectations in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, and Latin America may 
well leave a more lasting imprint on 
our time than the ever more fiendish 
nuclear weapons which we and the 
Soviets are racing to perfect. 

Your gifted opponent for the Presi- 


dency both in 1952 and 1956, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, has roamed the world 
steadily between elections. His hungry 
mind has snapped up every available 
morsel of information from Hong 
Kong to Istanbul and his keen intelli- 
gence has translated what he saw and 
heard into brilliant judgments of the 
world and time in which we live. It 
is his conclusion that the disparity of 
living standards between a small mi- 
nority of comparative wealth and 
privilege in the Northern-Western 
world and the rest of mankind is “the 
most important and fateful fact in the 
world today.” 

The worst of it, Mr. Stevenson 
urged us to observe, “is that instead 
of getting better it is getting worse. 
The rich are getting richer and the 
poor poorer as population grows 
faster than production in the poor 
areas. The pre-condition of any effec 
tive world policies of the West is an 


imaginative understanding of the 
implications of this race between 
resources and population; of this 


growing gap between a small wealthy 
white Western minority who have 
modernized and the vast majority of 
mankind who have not.” 


Mr. Stevenson returned from his 
travels with a conclusion that we hope 
you will share, Mr. President—that 
the problem of wealth and poverty in 
the world at large cannot be solved 
by charity handouts froin individual 
states, that the wealthier members of 
the world community must unite to 
link their resources to a systematic, 
long-range program of education and 
basic development which will provide 
the world’s masses with the opportu- 
nity to help themselves and bring 
them “into effective social and eco- 
nomic partnership with the more de- 
veloped countries.” 

To reach this goal Mr. Stevenson 
proposed that the beneficiaries of the 
Marshall Plan ten years ago join now 
with the United States and Canada to 


provide a pool of economic assistance 
for countries like India which have 
need and ability to absorb capital 
usefully, 

This, Mr. President, seemed to us 
an immensely appealing proposal 
when Mr. Stevenson made it, and we 
carried his views on the subject in 
The Progressive. But we think now, 
in view of your forthcoming talks 
with Mr. Khrushchev, that the basic 
concept can be significantly expanded 
so as to achieve not only Mr. Steven- 
son's goal of going to the aid of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, 
but to provide as well a symbolic and 
practical expression of what seems to 
be your new determination to work 
with rather than against the Soviet 
Union in pursuit of a solution of 
world problems. 


Our suggestion is that when you 
meet with Mr. Khrushchev you pro- 
pose that the United States and the 
Soviet Union take the initiative in 
recommending that all nations agree 
to reduce their military appropria- 
tions by ten per cent—the savings thus 
achieved to be deposited in a United 
Nations fund for economic and tech- 
nical assistance to the underprivileged 
peoples of the world. 

This would mean a four billion dol- 
lar contribution by the United States 
—for aid instead of arms. Perhaps a 
like amount by the Soviet Union. 
And the contributions of the other na- 
tions, if they embraced the program, 
would provide an economic develop- 
ment fund of some ten billion dollars 
a year to declare war on hunger, pov- 
erty, disease, and illiteracy in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

We do not argue here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for any specific amount or de- 
tailed blueprint. We argue only for 
the profound, moral, social, and psy- 
chological values that are inherent in 
so creative an approach of such chal- 
lenging dimensions. Although we do 
not contend for any specific details, 
we would urge the acceptance of sev- 
eral major principles which seem to 
us to represent the minimum require- 
ments for any program worthy of the 
great challenge it is called to meet. 


The first essential is that the pro- 
gram be genuinely international in 
character. All nations should con- 
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tribute on the basis of their ability to 
pay through reduction of armaments. 
However great may be our own and 
the Soviet contributions—and they 
would obviously be greater than those 
of the rest of contributing countries 
combined—the program must not be 
a Soviet-American program but a 
United Nations program. 


The second essential is a firm foun- 
dation of self-help and self-determina- 
tion undergirding the entire program. 
By self-help we mean that the nations 
and peoples on the receiving end will 
do most of the work themselves by 
pooling their labor and resources with 
the capital contributions and _ tech- 
nical assistance provided from the UN 
fund. By self-determination we mean 
the right of the peoples concerned to 
determine, subject to minimum stand- 
ards, what projects they most need 
and want, and their right to function 
under the form of government they 
choose for themselves. Only by ad- 
hering to these principles of self-help 
and self-determination can we hope 
for the development of the self- 
respect and self-confidence so vital to 


any people. 


The third essential is that the pro- 
gram be great gnough in scope and 
financing to do’ the basic job that 
needs doing. In other words, this 
must not be a hand-to-mouth relief 
program, but rather a long-haul pro- 
gram of social and economic develop- 
ment which will provide the under- 
developed areas of the world with the 
agricultural, industrial, and educa- 
tional plant they require to put them 
on their feet as self-respecting part- 
ners in the world community. 


The fourth essential is agreement 
between the United Nations and the 
recipient countries to devote a fixed 
minimum of the men, money, and 
materials going into the program for 
schools, libraries, medical services, 
and recreational facilities in order to 
build the kind of healthy society 
which can make a going concern of 
the newly rebuilt economy. 


These are the broad principles of 
the long-run program that we urge 
you, Mr. President, to take to your 
talks with Premier Khrushchev in be- 
half of the people of America. The 
program represents, in our judgment, 
a symbolic start down the road toward 
disarmament and provides a concrete 


instrument with which the Soviets 
and the West can unite in a declara- 
tion of war against poverty and 
misery. 

Of course the cynics will scoff that 
such a program is hopelessly idealistic, 
but we are deeply convinced that our 
troubled world is hungry for a meas- 
ure of idealism after so many years of 
tension-breeding realism. The human 
spirit yearns for moral leadership 
dedicated to a great and hopeful alter- 
native to the brooding fear which 
haunts men everywhere. 

Many Americans, whose decent in- 
stincts would respond warmly to such 
an affirmative program, might soon 
draw back with the objection that it 
all sounds wonderful, but it will come 
to nothing because the Soviets won't 
agree to go along. 

Perhaps they won't. But we won't 
know until we try. Even if the Rus- 
sians do say no, what will we have 
lost? Nothing that we can see, Mr. 
President, except perhaps some of the 
frustration that grips today as we pur- 
sue a negative course that holds out 
so little hope. 

The gains that would flow from 
such an approach would be immeasur- 
able, even if the Soviet Union makes 
it impossible for the program to be 
truly universal in application: 

4 It would strengthen us where we 
are weakest today—on the moral and 
ideological fronts of the world 
struggle. 


q It would provide a banner of 
hope around which millions of hu- 
man beings could rally in their search 
for leadership. 


¢ It would help to relieve the deep- 
ening concern of our friends around 
the world who fear that in the global 
conflict of ideas our principal idea is 
military power. 


{It might demonstrate to the So- 
viets, even if they don’t concur in our 
proposals, that we are not driven by 
aggressive designs on them and that 
we are not acting out the final scene 
in the Marxist prophecy that capi- 
talism must go to war in a desperate 
struggle to save itself from its own 
contradictions. 

It was no dreaming idealist high in 
an ivory tower; it was no poet or paci- 
fist or preacher, but a man of your 
profession—one of the greatest war- 
riors of all history—who summed up 
the theme that we are proposing for 
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the basis of your talks with Premier 
Khrushchev. It was Napoleon who 
said: 

“There are only two forces in the 
world—the sword and the spirit. In 
the long run the sword is always van- 


quished by the spirit.” 

Our best wishes to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as you prepare for the first of 
your talks with Mr. Khrushchev. 

Sincerely, 
The Progressive 





A Delusion Dies 





It is difficult to assess the results of 
Vice President Nixon's swing through 
the Soviet Union in terms of tangible 
achievement. The consequence that 
strikes us as most significant is the 
acceptance at long last by official 
Washington of the conclusion that the 
Soviet Union is here to stay—for the 
time being anyway. Too much of 
American foreign policy in the past 
decade or more has been based on the 
wishful thinking of men like the late 
John Foster Dulles that the Soviet 
system was about to crumble from 
within, that if we only stood firm in 
our demands, we would one day soon 
have things our own way. 

It was a cozy thought. But it was 
dangerously delusive for it was not 
based on fact. A number of distin- 
guished Americans returned from 
tours of Soviet Russia convinced that 
the Soviet system as a way of life is 
far more firmly rooted among the 
people of Russia than our government 
believed. Vice President Nixon has 
now made it official by reporting to 
the President that there is no evidence 
of popular disaffection and no pockets 
of potential revolt. There is still con- 
siderable grumbling on details but no 
widespread rejection of the basic insti- 
tutions of Soviet society. 

These conclusions are confirmed 
even by those who could not them- 
selves tolerate life in the Soviet Union. 
Two Harvard University authorities 
on Soviet Russia, Professors Alex In- 
keles and Raymond A. Bauer, inter- 
viewed hundreds of Russians who 
escaped to the West and examined 
thousands of official and unofficial 
documents. They have published 
their findings in a new book, The 
Soviet Citizen. 
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Such bitterness as still persists, the 
authors found, is largely the result of 
the years of tyranny and deprivation 
under Stalin. But the basic grievance 
of the Russian people, they empha- 
size, is not against Communism as a 
system. 

“The great majority seem to find 
much that is acceptable in the sys- 
tem,” the Harvard experts report. 
“This applies particularly to the idea 
of government ownership and opera- 
tion of industry, transportation, and 
most trade, and to the concept of the 
welfare state exemplified in govern- 
ment guarantees of work, medical 
care, and education. There is not only 
little understanding but relatively 
little need felt for the strictly consti- 
tutional apparatus of guarantees, 
rights, and safeguards which charac- 
terize democracy. 

“Pressure for change in the imme- 
diate future will be couched in terms 
of improvement of the existing sys- 
tem, rather than in terms of changing 
the system.” 

Serious students of the Soviet Union 
more concerned with objective evalua- 
tion than with Mr. Dulles’ absorption 
with social sin have been arguing this 
position for several years—ever since 
Khrushchev succeeded in consolidat- 
ing his power to the point where he 
could break away from the hateful 
past of Stalinism. Vice President 
Nixon’s belated acceptance of this 
conclusion, and President  Eisen- 
hower’s imminent exposure to it 
first-hand, could result in great and 
hopeful changes in the conduct of 
American foreign relations. 


Nixon Fattens Up Abroad 





Don’t be surprised if you hear that 
Vice President Nixon is poring over 


maps preparing for new journeys 
abroad. Almost every time he leaves 
the country he fattens up his popu- 
larity at home in the Gallup Poll. 

In 1958, just before he left for what 
turned out to be a stormy dash 
through South America, the Vice 
President commanded 44 per cent of 
the vote as compared with 56 per cent 
for Senator John F. Kennedy in Dr. 
Gallup's Presidential sweepstakes. 
When he returned home after being 
stoned and rotten-egged in several 
South American countries, his per- 
centage rose to 49 and Kennedy's 
dropped to 51. 

But after a year or so at home Nix- 
on’s popularity declined sharply. By 
the time he was ready to leave for his 
great adventure among the Soviets he 
had slipped to 39 per cent while Ken- 
nedy had climbed to 61 per cent. But 
travel again broadened Nixon's popu- 
larity. When he returned from his 
visits to the Soviet Union and Poland 
he was almost back to where he was 
when he returned from South Amer- 
ica; his popularity now stood at 48 
per cent. 

Don't be surprised if the man ahead 
of you at the travel agency looks like 
the Vice President. 


The People, Yes 





Scores of local polls throughout the 
country have shown almost without 
exception that the people of the 
United States welcome President Ei- 
senhower's decision to confer with 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
here and in Russia. This should come 
as no surprise for the people have 
steadily supported such a move for 
three years, according to the Gallup 
Poll. 

In the summer of 1956, when 
the Eisenhower Administration de- 
nounced the idea, a majority of those 
interviewed by the Gallup Poll sup- 
ported a Khrushchev visit to the 
United States. In the summer of 1958, 
two-thirds of the public expressed the 
desire to have an Eisenhower-Khrush- 
chev meeting at United Nations head- 
quarters in New York City. And in a 
July survey this summer, just before 
President Eisenhower extended his 
invitation to the Russian leader, 50 
per cent of those polled wanted 
Khrushchev invited to the United 
States, 36 per cent were opposed, and 
14 per cent had no opinion. 

All this tends to confirm a judg- 
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ment we have argued in these columns 
for many years: the people are often 
ahead of the politicians. 


Youth and Death 





One of the more depressing devel- 
opments of the atomic era is the in- 
creasing lack of confidence on the part 
of teenagers in the ability of their 
elders to control atomic energy for 
constructive purposes. A Gilbert 
youth research survey has revealed 
that the astonishingly high figure of 
90 per cent of the nation’s teenagers 
think that nuclear energy will even- 
tually destroy man. Two years ago, 
only 25 per cent were so lacking in 
hope. Then, most boys and girls were 
“happy” that nuclear energy was dis- 
covered. Today, doubts and fears 
have reduced the optimists to 39 per 
cent. A large majority of youth think 
the atom will be used in the future for 
military rather than for peaceful 
purposes. 

We don’t pretend to know all the 
reasons our young people feel as pessi- 
mistic as the Gilbert survey indicates. 
But it is clear that a large measure 
of responsibility can be laid at the 
door of administration and defense 
policy-makers who have brandished 
the bomb so long and so loudly as to 
crowd out from an untutored mind 
any faith in the basically constructive 
uses of nuclear power. It is frighten- 
ing to realize that our own generation 
—if it survives—will pass on control 
of atomic power to a generation pre- 
conditioned to think of it only in 
terms of death and destruction. 





Strange Bedfellows 





It isn’t always fair to judge a man 
by the supporters he attracts, but New 
York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
for whom we have a moderate regard, 
may have to pay a high price for the 
backing he commands in at least one 
state—Wisconsin. The three men 
most prominently identified in the 
drive to launch a Rockefeller boom 
in Wisconsin are: Representative 
Alvin O’Konski, a minor league 
McCarthy-style demagogue whose in- 
tegrity has been sharply challenged 
in the state; Steve Miller, who was 
campaign manager for the late Sena- 
tor McCarthy; and Carl Sturm, who 
was also a militant McCarthyite. 


O’Konski explained the prevalence 


of former McCarthy supporters in the 
Rockefeller camp by pointing out 
that they have never forgiven Vice 
President Nixon for “letting down” 
McCarthy in the Senate censure of the 
Wisconsin Senator. Rockefeller repre- 
sents their only hope of getting even 
with Nixon for what he did to their 
Joe. 

After identifying the ragged rem- 
nants of McCarthyism in the Rocke- 
feller camp, Miles McMillin of the 
Madison Capital Times wondered if 
the New York governor were not rue- 
fully recalling the old story about the 
Duke of Wellington, who, following 
a review of some frightfully delapi- 
dated and disheveled troops under his 
command, remarked to one of his 
subalterns: 

“They may not scare the enemy, 
but gad, sir, they scare me.” 


Crabgrass & Coronaries 





Status seeking has become a uni- 
versal American game, played in 
deadly earnest at every level of our 
society, according to the psycholo- 
gists. But it is taking its toll among 
the players, according to the medical 
doctors. A report in the Journal of 
the American: Medical Association, 
based on a study of the rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, disclosed that 
everything from “crabgrass to high 
taxes” involved in the modern tempo 
of life contriputes to an “overbur- 
dened psycoyghysiological function- 
ing.” In layman’s language, status 
seeking makes people sick. At least 
some of them. 

The study found that young mar- 
ried women (because of “extreme 
frustration”) and junior executives 
(because of “fierce competition”) were 
especially susceptible to coronary 
thrombosis, ulcers, hyper-tension, and 
cardiovascular diseases—all physio- 
logical ailments directly related to the 
state of the mind and soul. 

The young married couples (and 
riany not-so-young) felt they needed 
a new car frequently, that “there can- 
not be a blade of crabgrass in the 
lawn, the house must be spotless and 
dustless, the children scrubbed clean.” 

“For the already  overstrained 
couple,” said the doctors, “ ‘conspicu- 
ous consumption’ can cause bad tem- 
pers and high blood pressure.” 


Letter of Love 


On August 6, 1945, Major Claude 
Eatherly commanded an American 
plane which dropped the world’s first 
atomic bomb—on Hiroshima—killing 
more than 100,000 men, women, and 
children. Major Eatherly is today a 
patient in an American mental insti- 
tution—the victim of a corroding 
sense of guilt and the fear that the 
Japanese are “after him” seeking 
revenge. 

On August 6 this year, 14 years 
afterwards, a group of Japanese citi- 
zens wrote a letter to Major Eatherly 
which might do more than psychiatric 








treatment to restore him to mental 
health. Said the Japanese in their 
letter: 


“We wish you to know that we re- 
gard you as a victim of war in much 
the same way as those who were in- 
jured in the war, and are praying for 
your complete recovery and that the 
day shall come when you will join the 
forces of good will, forgiving any 
wrongs of the past on either part and 
work for establishing a peaceful 
world, a world of reconciliation and 
love. May God bless you, hasten your 
recovery, and help you so that you 
may decide to devote your life to the 
cause of peace.” 


Brass 


“Why,” asked newspaper columnist 
Marquis Childs recently, “do firms 
with huge defense contracts hire re- 
tired admirals and generals at five- 
figure salaries? Is it because they 
know the right people in the Pentagon 
and can lobby through big contracts?” 

A House committee headed by 
Democratic Representative F. Edward 
Hebert of Louisiana is trying to find 
the answers to these questions, but 
Hebert frankly admits his committee 
is having difficulty pinning down pre- 
cisely what the hired retired brass do 
for their salaries. The inquiry, how- 
ever, has turned up at least one brazen 
abuse of whatever talents the retired 
military may have to offer war 
industries. 

Orval R. Cook, a retired Air Force 
major general, testified before the 
committee in his present role as presi- 
dent (at a salary of $49,999.92) of 
Aerospace Industries Association, that 
the organization was maintained by 
companies producing aircraft, mis- 
siles, and rockets to do “research and 
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educational projects”—and to lobby. 
The larger companies, such as Doug- 
las, Lockheed, Convair, and Boeing, 
each contribute $75,000 annually to 
Aerospace, which includes in its ac- 
tivities such efforts as attempting to 
persuade Congress to revise or elimi- 
nate the contract renegotiation act, a 
multi-million dollar headache to its 
parent contractors. 

But the kicker in Cook’s testimony 
that jolted the committee is that Aero- 
space is rated, for income tax pur- 
poses, as a non-profit corporation. 
The supporting companies, which do 
80 per cent or more of their business 
with the government, charge their 
contributions as expense items, and 
then deduct the same items on income 
tax returns because the money is paid 
to a non-profit organization. 

“In other words,” said Chairman 
Hebert, “the taxpayer is paying to 
fight himself under this setup... 
for the contract, against which $75,000 
is charged . . . then the company is 
allowed a tax deduction . and the 
non-profit organization takes that 
money to advance the interests of the 
contract.” 


Brainwashing 


We received an advertising bro- 
chure the other day from the Good 
Reading Rack Service that dashed 
some pretty cold water on our confi- 
dence in the value of education. The 
GRRS sells booklets to business firms 
for free distribution, “to provide the 
employee with a better understanding 


of current social and economic 
problems.” 
“We can prove to you,” the bro- 


chure headlined, “that Employee Edu- 
cation Pays Profits.” The proof lay 
in the yes and no answers to a series 
of statements presented to people 
around the country by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The answers were 
classified by educational attainment. 

“Consumers,” went one statement, 
“don’t have much influence on prices 
since companies set the price and the 
customer has to pay it.” 

Two-thirds of those answering who 
had an eighth grade education or less 
agreed (as do practically all econo- 
mists and big businessmen) that this 
statement was true. But only 48 per 
cent of high school graduates agreed, 
and a college degree dropped the fig- 
ure to 33 per cent. Yet even the legal 
brains of the giant U.S. Steel Cor- 
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poration testified before a Senate 
committee that only 12 per cent of 
the economy was not subject to “ad- 
ministered” prices. 

Another statement was, “Most com- 
panies make enough profit so they 
could afford to raise wages ten cents 
per hour without raising prices.” 
Sixty-nine per cent of the least edu- 
cated agreed; only 34 per cent of those 
blessed with a college education 
seemed to know that American indus- 
try averages an eleven to twelve per 
cent profit—more than adequate to 
pay the ten cents and still leave a 
comfortable margin. Larger firms, 
like General Motors, the steel and oil 
companies, and aircraft corporations 
rarely make less than a dollar profit 
for every man hour worked—and 
usually much more. 

Other statements in a similar vein 
produced similar results, the unedu- 
cated intuitively understanding the 
society in which they live, the edu- 
cated showing the results of the very 
kind of brainwashing the Good Read- 
ing Rack Service is designed to accom- 
plish. The survey pointed out, “Note 
that as education progresses, more 
right answers are forthcoming” (em- 
phasis added). We're tempted to give 
our enthusiasm for education a sober, 
second look. 


Pendulum Swinging 





An encouraging number of the 
newer Congressmen are deeply con- 
cerned over our military-oriented 
foreign policy. There is a growing 
recognition that “peace through mu- 
tual fright” can only lead to war and 
mutual death, that the emphasis of 
our policy must be shifted drastically 
from the military to the social and 
economic. The troubled Congress- 
men would like to articulate this view 
more dramaticaly, but they are con- 
cerned about public reaction. Can 
one speak out openly today on the 
need to recognize Red China without 
losing votes? Can one condemn mili- 
tary aid to rightist dictators like 
Chiang and Rhee without suffering 
political defeat? Can one talk of dis- 
engagement and disarmament freely 
and uninhibitedly without jeopardiz- 
ing one’s political career? 


The fears of these liberals are 
rooted in reality. For a decade the 
nation was smothered under the 


weight of McCarthyism. Any sane 
exposition on foreign policy was im- 


mediately stamped with a “soft on 
Communism” label. Not only the 
outright McCarthyites but much of 
the public was impressed with the 
McCarthy rationale. While the na- 
tion sought to uncover the reasons 
why we were losing the cold war, our 
State Departments, under both Dean 
Acheson and John Foster Dulles, 
glossed over our defeats. McCarthy 
at least addressed himself directly to 
the question. We are losing the cold 
war, he said, because our government 
is infiltrated, perhaps taken over, by 
the Communists. This was nonsense, 
but the kind of nonsense that was 
simple enough to appeal to people 
who had neither the time nor the 
disposition to look for deeper causes. 

After a decade of McCarthyism, 
however, the nation has become dis- 
illusioned with its over-simplified 
answer. The theory stands exposed 
as an historical myth, and those who 
gave it some credence are now grop- 
ing for other and, we hope, more 
sensible answers. We have a strong 
feeling that the pendulum is about 
to swing. Many political leaders seem 
to sense this too because there is a 
growing willingness to question the 
accepted premises. We can be en- 
couraged by the writings and speeches 
of men like Senators William Ful- 
bright, Mike Mansfield, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Clinton Anderson, Congress- 
men William Meyer, Chester Bowles, 
Byron Johnson, Charles Porter, Edith 
Green, and Henry Reuss. 

We imagine that if a sizable group 
in Congress were to stand up boldly 
and say, “We are losing the cold war 
because we have failed to join the 
revolution of rising expectations, be- 
cause we have been supporting dicta- 
torship and the status-quo, because 
we have placed our emphasis on mili- 
tarism and conservatism rather than 
the revolutionary principles of our 
own Declaration of Independence”- 
such a group could now capture the 
imagination of the American public. 
The nation is more than ready for a 
full, frank discussion of the debacle 
of American policy. The “soft on 
Communism” label has lost its bogey- 
man quality as more citizens search 
for sanity in foreign policy. 

Those men in public life who have 
the courage to initiate this discussion 
will not only be doing the nation a 
good turn, but will, we are convinced, 
enhance their own political stature 
as well. 





the issue is 


WLLULy 


by MILTON MAYER 


ee Douglas is especially 
horrified at the thought of the 
mixing of blood by the white and 
black races. Agreed for once—a 
thousand times agreed.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 1858. 


7 INTEGRATIONISTS say that the is- 
sue is equal educational oppor- 
tunity. The segregationists say that 
the issue is sexual intercourse of Ne- 
groes with whites and the consequent 
amalgamation of the races. When the 
Supreme Court ordered public school 
desegregation in 1954 the Jackson, 
Miss., Daily News said: “White and 
Negro children in the same schools 
will lead to miscegenation.” As 
long as the integrationists go on say- 
ing that the issue is nothing but 
civil rights, they will be talking to 
themselves. 

Miscegenation is the way the segre- 
gationists have always defined the is- 
sue. This is the way it was defined by 
Stephen A. Douglas in 1858. Lincoln 
disagreed; like the present-day inte- 
grationists, he insisted that the issue 
was simply legal equality; and he pro- 
tested against “the counterfeit logic 
which concludes that, because I do 
not want a black woman for a slave, 
I must necessarily want her for a 
wife.” After the Civil War the 
Knights of the White Camellia said in 
their constitution that “social equality 
would soon be the fruitful source of 
intermarriage between individuals of 
the two races; and the result of 
this miscegenation would be gradual 
amalgamation and the production of 
a degenerate offspring.” 

Social equality leads to miscegena- 


tion. What constitutes “social equal- 
ity”? Anything and everything; in the 
old days, emancipation from slavery, 
today desegregated schools and buses, 
restaurants and housing. Gunnar 
Myrdal, in his monumental American 
Dilemma, found that “the very lack 
of precision allows the notion of ‘no 
equality’ to rationalize the 
whole system of color caste in Amer- 
ica.” In the segregationist’s logic, 
every deprivation of rights (at least 
where those rights bring Negroes and 
whites together) is justified as resist- 
ance to miscegenation. 


social 


The consecrated taboo in America 
is, of course, intermarriage, and not 
miscegenation at all (unless the mis- 
cegenation involves a white woman 
against her will). When the segrega- 
tionist rails against “race pollution,” 
he does not necessarily care how much 
the race is polluted or how much his 
ancestors have done to pollute it, as 
long as their legal wives were white. 
When he cries “mongrelization” he 
doesn’t ordinarily mean that he ob- 
jects to the production of mongrels 
by himself or the males who listen to 
him, just as long as the producers, 
good, religious people that they are, 
are married only in the sight of God. 


“Would You Want 





Your Daughter . . 





“I was addressing a girls’ school re- 
cently,” says Negro attorney William 
Kelley, executive secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Urban League. “My subject 
was the Supreme Court's outlawry of 
the ‘separate but equal treatment’ 


doctrine in public education. In the 
middle of the question period a girl 
got up and said: 


Do you believe in miscegenation?’ 

“I said the only thing I could think 
of: 

““Do you mean miscegenation, o1 
do you mean the solemnization of mis- 
cegenation and the assumption of 
the legal, moral, and religious re- 
sponsibilities that such solemnization 
entails? If you simply mean miscege- 
nation, you're asking about an accom- 
plished fact, and there's nothing to be 
said about it. There are several mil- 
lion Americans called Negro whose 
pigmentation ranges from sepia to 
pomegranate to ochre, from = milk- 
chocolate brown to daffodil yellow, 
and they didn’t get here by any 
arate but equal” treatment.’ ”’ 

The segregationist’s trump ques- 
tion is, of course, “Would you want 
your daughter to marry a nigger?” 
Many liberals, having tried (and 
failed) to avoid answering that ques- 
tion, have tried to answer it. I am one 
of them. My answer, “Not unless she 
was in love with him,” is no answer. 
Neither is another I’ve heard given 
Southerners: “Your daughters have al- 
ways married Negroes; it’s your wives’ 
daughters you're worried about.” The 
only actual answer I've ever heard was 
the one given by a Jew: “No, I 
wouldn't. I wouldn’t want her to 
marry any of you gentiles.” 


“'sep- 


There is almost no Negro-white 
intermarriage in America. The high- 
est rate ever recorded was 1.2 per 100 
marriages in Los Angeles 1924-32, and 
this figure represented the intermar- 
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riage of whites with all other races 
in an area with a comparatively high 
proportion of Latin Americans, Fili- 
pinos, Orientals, and Indians. In 1948 
the California statute forbidding 
interracial marriages was invalidated, 
and in 1951 there were .56 such mar- 
riages per 100 in the state—about one- 
half of one per cent. Five years after- 
ward John H. Burma reported in the 
American Journal of Sociology that 
“no significant trends as to increases 
or decreases by months or years were 
observable.” 

But miscegenation is something 
else. Its popularity, especially in the 
segregated South, is attested by the 
fact, no longer disputed, that at least 
70 per cent of all American Negroes 
have one or more white ancestors. 
Segregation in the South has always 
been what proud Negroes bitterly, 
and proud whites jovially, call “day- 
time segregation.” 

Twenty-eight states—including all 
of the South and some of the West—- 
have laws vividly forbidding inter- 
marriage, but only four penalize inter- 
fornication and these four make no 
enforcement effort. Even before the 
War (Civil, of course) such statutes 
were dead letters in the South because 


a Negro could not testify against a 


white. Intermarriage, on the other 
hand, is just as sternly resisted by law 
today as it was in slavery; more so. 
Until 1910 it was permitted in Louisi- 
ana, where, for a hundred years, 
French Creoles had married wealthy 
Negro girls. (Before Emancipation 
one-fifth of the property of New Or- 
leans was owned by Negroes or part- 
Negroes, many of whom had Negro 
slaves.) 

Miscegenation has flourished in 
America as in no other country. 
Negro and white indentured servants 
were thrown together in one common 
depreciated class before the reduction 
of the Negro to slavery in the 
Eighteenth Century. Intermarriage 
was legal, and not infrequent. After 
slavery was established, the slave girl 
was not only at the mercy of her 
master; it was to her advantage to be 
his concubine and to the master’s to 
breed the highly valued mulatto. 
(Breeding slaves was cheaper than 
buying them.) And before and since 
Emancipation (and since the begin- 
ning of the world, and until the end) 
there have been two compulsions 
to miscegenation. One, particularly 
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strong in America, is the challenge of 
forbidden fruit; the other is the 
piquancy of variety or, as the French 
say in another (but related) connec- 
tion, “Vive la difference!” 


Not As Other Men Are 


The white man’s traditional re- 
pugnance toward miscegenation— 
Lincoln said he felt “disgust’’ at the 
idea—is not Southern. It is American, 
“remarkably similar,’” Myrdal found, 
“throughout the country.” And in a 
truly miscegenated populace like 
ours—composed of all the racial 
stocks of Europe—the Negro is the 
one distinguishable outsider, the most 
obvious and ubiquitous “other.” 
True, the Northerner does not appear 
to be thinking about miscegenation; 
perhaps because he doesn’t dare to. 
But the Southerner isn’t thinking 
about anything else. “They don't 
build a_ federal government big 
enough,” says school segregationist 
Ace Carter of Alabama, “to integrate 
my daughter with niggers.” 

Is it the white man’s fault; or is it 
his history's? He is pre-conditioned. 
He can not help discriminating the 
Negro; how can he help discriminat- 
ing against him? And his coun- 
try’s peculiarly puritanical tradition, 
sensitizing him to sex, focuses his 
discrimination on miscegenation. The 
Northerner’s prejudice against actual 
propinquity seems to be much strong- 
er than the howling Southerner’s; 
many old Southern cities have no 
residential segregation, and Professor 
E. Franklin Frazier, an authority on 
race relations in the post-bellum 
South, found very few Northern 





soldiers among the white ancestors 
of part-Negroes. “Northern soldiers,” 
he says, “had gn aversion to 
intimate contacts with the blacks, an 
attitude that was lacking among 
Southern whites.” As well it might 
have been, among a people who as 
children had played and eaten and 
slept with Negro children and, as 
infants, may even have been suckled 
by a Negro “mammy.” 

On the surface the Negro is as 
firmly opposed.to miscegenation as 
the white—but not for the same rea 
son. White and Negro scholars agree 
that the Negro’s race pride is a de 
fense reaction or response to white 
prejudice, a “secondary attitude.” 
Common as this pride is among 
Negro chauvinists, it is, says Myrdal, 
“a white, not a Negro, argument.” 
Negroes know that their race is not 
pure. They know it by looking at 
themselves. And for two hundred years 
they have had a social stratification 
among themselves based upon thei: 
knowledge of their racial impurity: a 
“good complexion” is a light 
“good hair” straight, a “good nose” 


thin-nostriled. 


this mean that the Negro 
favors miscegenation? In a negative 
sense he does; he would be incon 
sistent if he didn’t. But what he wants 
is the repeal of racist marriage laws 
not merely because they insult him 
and deny his civil liberty, but because 
of their effect in encouraging illegal 
miscegenation, with its abuse and ex 
ploitation of the Negro woman and 
the legal impunity of the gallivanting 
white man. 

A harder question is whether the 
Negro actually shares the white man’s 
“natural disgust” at the idea of mis- 
cegenation. The answer-——impossible 
to come by statistically—would seem 
to be that he doesn't. Repugnance 
requires a sense of superiority. Equals 
may hate those who subjugate them, 
but they do not find them categorical- 
ly obnoxious; the man who is ex- 
cluded from the country club because 
of his race or religion has no primary 
feeling against intimate association 
with the members. Similarly, the 
Negro who considers himself the 
white man’s equal would seem to have 
no primary attitude toward miscege 
nation, any more than, say, Pennsyl 


c lose 


one, 
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vania boys react to Ohio or Michigan 
girls. People tend to fall in love with 
“their own kind”—nationally, reli- 
giously, or racially. Negroes assume 
they will marry Negroes; and nearly 
every last one of them does. 


The White Man’s Dream World 





There are two kinds of reality—the 
reality of things as they are (or may 
be) and the reality of things as people 
see them. The two realities may coin- 
cide, but the white man’s hostility 
toward miscegenation and his dread 
of amalgamation arise strictly from 
three realities of the second kind. 

First, he sees that there are such 
things as races and there is such a 
thing as a pure race. 

As far as science now knows, there 
aren't and there isn't. In the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century the ‘father 
of anthropology,” Blumenbach, con- 
cluded that “no variety of mankind 
exists, whether of color, countenance 
or stature, etc., so singular as not to be 
connected with others of the same 
kind by such an imperceptible transi- 
tion that it is very clear they are all 
related or only differ from one an- 
other in degrees.” Two centuries later 
the eminent Krogman, in The Con- 


cept of Race, summarizes the present 
state of our knowledge: “Below the 
level of the species definition is un- 
certain, persistence is doubtful, and 


transmission is variable. In other 
words, the breakdown of Homo 
sapiens into subgroups is zoologically 
very risky business . . . We are all far 
more alike than different . . .[/There 
are] no fundamental differences 
biogenic potentialities are shared 
equally * 
There are observable and measur- 
able physical differences that enable 
us, simply for purposes of superficial 
classification, to distinguish human 
groups. How did these differences 
come about? The only possible as- 
sumption, says Krogman, is that “the 
basic sapiens population from which 
modern races developed was relatively 
homogenous, and that via mutation, 
isolation, selection, and  recom- 
bination diverse gene-populations 
emerged.” Physical traits, bred into 
geographically isolated groups, show 
signs of adaptation to the conditions 
of environment. Says Huxley: “The 
dark skin, which characterizes most of 
the people living near the tropics, is 
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almost certainly the result of elimina- 
tion by natural selection of the fairer 
types of pigmentation less fitted to 
afford protection against the actinic 
rays of the sun. The greater number 
of sweat glands in the Negro and the 
reduction of their number among the 
yellow-skinned peoples, are probably 
adaptations to hot and to dry condi- 
tions respectively . . . A white skin is 
a disadvantage in the Tropics and 
a wide nostril in the Arctic.” 


The “pure race’—if it could be 
found anywhere on earth—would 
have been utterly isolated for ages, 
culturally primitive, technologically 
backward, and undeveloped in the 
arts of civilization which the crossing 
of cultures has produced. We shall 
never know how “impure” the first 
American settlers, black or white, 
were when they got here; we know 
that African soldiers invaded Britain 
with Caesar two thousand years ago, 
and, boys being boys, one thing cer- 
tainly led to another. We know that 
Europeans, especially Portuguese, 
were frequent settlers in the West 
African ancestral areas of most Ameri- 
can slaves. And we know that in 
America free intermarriage between 
white and Negro indentured servants 
was not prohibited until 1691, in 
Virginia, and that prior to the reduc- 
tion of the Negro to slavery the “poor 
white’s” hatred of him was unknown. 
How much Negro-white miscegena- 
tion there was between 1619 (when 
the first Negroes reached Virginia) 
and the Civil War is suggested by 
Ray Stannard Baker's calculation in 
1908 that three million of the coun- 
try’s ten million Negroes were mulat- 
toes, or half-whites. Wirth and Gold- 


hammer, in Characteristics of the 
American Negro, tell us that “con 
temporary observers, on the whole, 
tend to leave an impression that no 
likely-looking Negro, or especially 
mulatto, girl was liable to be left un- 
molested by the white males [in the 
ante-bellum South}; that few of the 
young white men grow up ‘virtuous- 
ly,’ and that their loss of virtue was 
scarcely to be attributed to cohabita- 
tion with white women.” 

The rate of miscegenation contin- 
ued to rise in the South even after 
the Civil War. (The original Klan 
required its members to swear only 
that they would not marry a Negro.) 
After her emancipation the freed- 
woman could move about, and into 
the white man’s cities; but she was 
still defenseless against him. ‘Father 
Abraham” had made her his equal, 
but Father Abraham wasn't down in 
Dixie in the '70’s and ‘80's. Besides, 
concubinage with a white man was, 
if anything, more than ever econo- 
mically better than marriage to a 
Negro. And the mulatto’s high 
value—as the white man’s sex object 
and the white woman's servant girl— 
was still an incentive to “breeding” 
half-bloods. 

The reduction in miscegenation 
probably set in in the ‘90's or shortly 
afterward; no one knows. Urbaniza- 
tion would tend to increase it (espe- 
cially in the North) and so would the 
sexual laxity of the Twentieth 
Century. But that same sexual laxity 
made white women more readily 
available to white men, and would 
therefore tend to reduce “mixing.” 
The decisive factor in reduction was 
doubtless the rising status of the 
Negro and, with it, rising pride and 
moral dignity. 

But there is no unmiscegenation. 
The “white” and “Negro” blood that 
was mixed at the pleasure of the by- 
gone Southern gentleman is mixed 
forever. If there is no pure race now 
and there isn’t—there never will be. 

Second, the white man sees the 
Negro as a race, to which an indi- 
vidual either belongs or doesn’t. 


As long as the white man defines 
Negro simply as “Negro” (as he does 
in the marriage laws of West Virginia 
and Colorado), he is safe from contra- 
diction, if not from redundancy. As 
long as he talks (as he does in the 
Oklahoma law) about “any person of 
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African descent,” he is safe; provid- 
ing, of course, that he doesn't mind 
excluding some whites of African 
descent and some Negroes of non- 
African descent. As long as he says 
(as he does in Nevada) “any person of 
the Ethiopian or black race” or (in 
South Dakota) “members of the Afri- 
can race,” he is all right providing he 
agrees that a nation or a continent is 
a race. But the minute he tries to 
make more sense than any of this, he 
gets into trouble. 

If he prohibits the intermarriage 
of “persons having one-fourth Negro 
blood,” as he does in Kentucky and 
Oregon, he seems to have decided 
that a person with 24.99 per cent 
Negro blood is a white; a very diffi- 
cult decision, especially when Florida, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, and North 
Dakota have decided that persons hav- 
ing 12.50 per cent (or one-eighth) 
Negro blood may not marry whites; 
the 24.99 per cent man appears to be 
white in Kentucky and non-white in 
Mississippi. The Mississippian with 
12.49 per cent Negro blood is eligible 
to marry the Natchez Magnolia 
Queen—but he'd better not let the 
sun set on him in this town if he has 
12.50 per cent. 

In Alabama we draw the line just 
a little bit finer than we do in 
Caroliner. We don't fool around with 
percentages. We cal’ate in drops. Per- 
sons having “one drop of Negro 
blood” are interdicted; should such 
person be waylaid en route to his 
wedding with the local Cotton Queen 
and, in the ensuing confusion, lose 
one drop of blood, and that one turn 
out to be the Negro drop, he could 
proceed with his now honorable in- 
tentions. But not in Georgia or Vir- 
ginia, where “any ascertainable trace 
of Negro blood” puts a man beyond 
the palefaces. Now everybody knows 
that a trace is less than a drop; thus 
Georgia and Virginia must look upon 
Alabama (not to say Mississippi and 
Carolina) as a hotbed of “mixing.” 

There is, of course, no such thing 
as “Negro blood,” in any quantity. 
Human blood can be differentiated 
only in one way—by the four com- 
mon groups found indiscriminately in 
all human stocks. During World War 
II the American Red Cross (then a 
semi-official agency of the govern- 
ment) first refused Negro blood 
donors. A how! went up, and the Red 
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Cross thereafter accepted “Negro 
blood” but segregated it for transfu- 
sion to Negro soldiers only. 

Third, the white man sees not only 
that there are Negro and white races, 
but that the white is superior. 

Because the mulatto’s white father 
prized him for his “white blood” 
even educating and occasionally free- 
ing him—the full Negro of slave times 
accepted the mulatto as a superior 
kind of creature, a sort of tertium 
quid, below the white, but above him- 
self. This acceptance by the Negro 
of the white man’s theory of racial 
superiority has descended in the 
Negro social mythos to the present 
day. But there are signs of a change, 
although the successful or attractive 
Negro still tends to “marry light” 
and is more readily hired by Negro 
employers. The mulatto myth always 
involved envy and resentment among 
full blacks anyway, and it is now be- 
ginning to lose its status with them. 
They know that, belatedly given op- 
portunity, they are 


as capable as 
mixed-bloods. 


With the abolition of slavery, the 
white man’s new race hatred of his 
newly legalized equals compelled him 
to relinquish one of his favorite argu- 
ments for white superiority, namely, 
the obvious superiority of the mulatto 
over the “pure” Negro. (The argu- 
ment, of course, ignored the fact that 
the mulatto had always enjoyed 
superior advantages.) Today the 
prejudiced white sees Negroes, dark 
or light, as indiscriminately inferior. 
And they are inferior, on the average, 
in their occupations, their housing, 
their education, their achievement in 
almost every field. 

“The American,” said Bernard 
Shaw, “compels the Negro to black 
his boots and then says, ‘He's fit for 
nothing but blacking my boots.’ To 


say that all, or most, or many, or some 
Negroes are found among lowly 
placed, or unskilled, or uncouth peo 
ple is simply to say that whatever it 
is that makes people that way also 
makes all, or most, or many, or some 
Negroes that way. But to say that the 
Negro race is an inferior race is to 
say that every Negro is born that way 
and will die that way, no matter what 
his opportunity. It is to say that he is 
in an inferior situation. 


Myrdal, though he found the 
Northerner more polite, more “toler 
ant,” could find no substantial differ- 
among different re 
classes on this funda 
belief—that the Negro is 
somehow racially inferior. The white 
man’s aversion to miscegenation re 
quires that he believe the Negro in 
herently subhuman. Even a Lincoln, 
seeing nothing but the then condition 
of Negroes, recorded his conviction 
that “in some respects he certainly is 
not my equal.” In what respects he 
doesn't say-—few whites do. And if 
a Lincoln, why not and I? If 
the “nigger” were your equal, you 
would want your daughter to marry 
him. 


ence whites of 
gions or 


mental 
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The Negro’s racial inferiority is 
something the white man knows in 
his bones, or in his viscera; in other 
words, a prejudice, which, like all 
prejudices, may with equal likelihood 
be true or untrue. When, under some 
duress, the the inferiority 
is specified, it is invariably in one or 
more of three areas—biological, intel 
lectual, or cultural. 


locus of 


One—The Negro’s racial inferior- 
ity is proved anatomically and physio 
logically—that is, he is constructed 
differently and, as an organism, func 
tions differently from the white; and 
the differences are hierarchical, lowe1 
higher, like those of the ape and man 

Scientifically this supposition is 
wholly discredited. Of the four chai 
acteristic features of the “typical” 
Negro—dark skin, broad nose, woolly 
hair, thick lips the first two are a 
little closer to the ape man than the 


white man’s while the white's hair 


and lips are much closer to the ape 
than the Negro’s. As for “primitive” 


and “advanced” stages of evolution, 
all morphological evidence indicates 
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that man evolved only once. We have 
already seen that there is no such 
thing as “Negro” blood. It is equally 
impossible to determine by examina- 
tion of the human brain whether its 
owner was black, white, or pimiento. 
True, the ideal Negro type tends to 
dolichocephaly—long-headedness, to 
you and me—and to a degree matched 
by only one other human type: the 
ideal Nordic type. By all other stand- 
ard indices, such as fertility of mixed 
mating (even the fox and the wolf 
can not mate fruitfully) and compara- 
tive harmony-disharmony of parts, 
there is no evidence of hierarchy. 

In the late Nineteenth and early 
Twentieth Centuries the facts of 
biology and psychology proved that 
Negroes were different from whites, 
not just in visible and measurable 
bodily features but in higher suscepti- 
bility to disease, in lower mental abil- 
ity, in greater personality disorder. 
The rise of social research in the 
1920's began to complicate the pic- 
ture. And if there is anything that 
people who have simple scientific 
facts to sustain their prejudices do not 
like, it is complications. The findings 
of social research were facts, too, but 
they had the disadvantage (in the lay- 
man’s view) of being come by without 
microscope or stethoscope. They were 
facts about environment—housing, 
diet, climate, clothing, medical care, 
and educational and occupational 
opportunity. 


But the new facts coincided with 
new medical knowledge. Pellagra, 
syphilis, and nephritis were now 
known to be environmental, not con- 
stitutional. The Negro’s notorious 
susceptibility to tuberculosis declined 
as his living conditions improved. A 
study which showed that Illinois 
Negroes had a dementia praecox rate 
three times as high as whites had to 
be reinterpreted—or, rather, inter- 
preted for the first time—in light of 
the facts that Illinois Negroes were 
concentrated in cities (where the 
overall rate is twice as high as in rural 
areas), that Illinois Negroes were con- 
centrated in those age and income 
groups with the highest rate of d.p., 
and that most Illinois Negroes were 
recent migrants, whose mental disease 
incidence, regardless of color, is much 
higher than that of natives. In every 
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area where social research was cor- 


related with the biological facts, the 
inference of racial superiority has 
been undermined or exploded. 


Two—The Negro’s racial inferior- 
ity is proved intellectually—that is, he 
is unable to think as well or learn 
as much as a white man. 


Less than 20 years ago a Fortune 
survey found that a majority of 
whites, ranging from 60 per cent in 
the North to 76.9 per cent in the 
South thought that “Negroes now 
generally have lower intelligence than 
white people.” The percentage of 
those who regarded the difference as 
due at least in part to heredity ranged 
from 55.5 to 79.2. The Negro’s actual 
inferiority was obvious, and, besides, 
the new intelligence tests showed that 
the average Negro 1.Q. was 20 to 25 
per cent lower than the white. 

But was it—again—because he was 
a Negro? 

Intelligence tests tried to measure 
the innate capacity of the subject to 
learn. But nobody knew then (or 
knows now) if mental capacity is an 
innately determined quantum, or if 
the tests we have yet been able to de- 
vise operate prejudicially in connec- 
tion with the subject's environment. 
Complications again—and the I.Q. 
figures were so nice and simple. As a 
matter of fact, the rug had already 
been pulled out from under the 
superior intelligence superstition (a 
superstition confirmed by scientific 
facts!) in 1921, with Yerkes’ classic 
monograph, “Psychological Examin- 
ing in the U.S. Army,” published 
quietly in the Memoirs of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science. In the 
Army Alpha test of 1917, a language- 
based test given only to literate re- 
cruits, Negroes-as a whole had scored 
much lower than whites, but North- 
ern Negroes had scored much higher 
than Southern whites, and the same 
thing was true of the non-language 





Beta test. The median scores for 
Negroes from New York, Illinois, and 
Ohio were 45.02, 47.35, and 49.50 
respectively; of whites from Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, and Arkansas, 41.25, 
41.50, and 41.55. 

Either Northern Negroes were in- 
nately more intelligent than Southern 
whites, or the education of Southern- 
ers was so poor that Northerners, 
white or Negro, appeared to be in- 
nately more intelligent than white or 
Negro Southerners. Which was it? 
The answer obvious: Environ- 
mental conditions made Southern 
whites look as if they had been 
born less intelligent than Northern 
Negroes. 

Before the 1.Q. fad subsided at the 
end of the °30’s, it was found that 
one group of underprivileged Negro 
children in Tennessee had a score of 
58; another group of privileged Ne- 
gro children in California had a score 
of 105. The Los Angeles Public 
Schools tested 500 Negro children 
with the whites in 15 elementary 
schools and found the median I.Q. 
slightly higher for the Negro group. 
Successive types of testing have 
all demonstrated that group biolog- 
ical differences, however real, do 
not account for group intellectual 
differences. 


was 


Three—The Negro’s racial inferi- 
ority is proved culturally—that is, by 
his inability to develop an “advanced” 
society or keep pace with the one he 
is in. 

Of the three race dogmas this is the 
hardest to investigate. It requires the 
impossible—an objective definition of 
culture. People who cut off their 
enemies’ heads with machetes and 
people who cut off their friends’ heads 
with two-toned convertibles both re- 
gard their cultures as advanced. Still 
the fact (at least a fact) remains. The 
American Negro as a whole is back- 
ward in terms of American cultural 
standards in science, art, morals, and 
manners. This anyone can see, and 
what anyone can see must be true. 
But is it because he is a Negro? Even 
before the development of social re- 
search this particular dogma was 
shaky. True, the racist saw the shift- 
less, “worthless” Negro all around 
him; but he also saw the Frederick 
Douglass, the George Washington 
Carver, the Booker T. Washington, 
indubitable Negroes of indubitable 
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genius. Carver could not be a Negro 
and still save the “goober” economy 
by his plant research—but he was and 
he did. 

There was something else, some- 
thing that the Southern racist did not 
see. That was his own culture. The 
behavior he ridiculed or condemned 
in the Negro was his own. The Negro 
was a Southerner. The lazy, good-na- 
tured, romantic, immoral, profligate, 
shabby, violent Negro reflected traits 
that are so common in the South that 
the foreign visitor (not to say the 
Northerner) calls them all Southern 
traits. What produced them in many 
or most Southern whites produced 
them still more prevalently in the 
most depressed Southerner, the Ne- 
gro. Climate, soil, boll-weevil, pover- 
ty, defeat—in a word, environment. 

Still the fact remains: Negro cul- 
ture is inconsequential. The Negro’s 
sole contribution to American culture 
is American music, which is tom-tom 
primitive. But we don’t ask what the 
Swede’s contribution is, or the Pole’s, 
or the Irishman’s, or even what Amer- 
ican culture is, or how much there is 
of it. If there were only one “pure” 
Negro who was a genius or a saint (in- 
stead of hundreds or thousands), the 


white man could not say truthfully 
that the Negro is culturally incapable, 
or that only white men develop a cul- 
ture. In deference to the “exceptions,” 
the white modifies his generalization, 
then, and says that most or many Ne- 


groes are backward; and the next 
thing he knows (or doesn't), he has 
forgotten the qualification and talks 
about the Negro. 

However “culture” is defined, cul- 
tures rise and fall; we have only to 
think of ancient and modern Greece. 
The Negro slave's ancestral culture 
may well have been much higher than 
his first American master’s; several 
pre-medieval African cultures (not- 
ably Ethiopia's) were more advanced, 
even by present Western standards, 
than any of contemporaneous Eur- 
ope’s. But the black man’s culture was 
beaten out of him with the lash. He 
was separated from his kinsmen and 
countrymen so that he could more 
easily be brainwashed. And for two 
hundred years he was fixed in his 
degradation. Literacy, property, and 
human rights were forbidden him by 
law until 1863 and for another half 
century denied him in fact. He is just 
now emerging from all the indignities 
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that can be visited upon a man. And 
unlike the Japanese- or Chinese-de- 
scended Americans, he has no culture 
other than America’s to call his own, 
no other basis for group pride, no 
memory (so immutably tied to lang- 
uage) of another civilization. If he 
has got to be a second-class American, 
then he has got to be a second-class 


man, because an American is all he is. 

Like “Negro intelligence,” “Negro 
personality” and “Negro character” 
appear to be the product of environ- 
ment; at least, other persons and 
groups of people in the same condi- 
tion act, never uniformly, but, like 
the Negro, on the average, in the same 
way. Summarizing the vast Carnegie 
Study in Characteristics of the Amer- 
ican Negro, Klineberg writes: “What 
differences there are appear to depend 
on existing discrepancies in the op- 
portunities afforded to the two 
groups.” The popular concept of the 
“marginal” man originally described 
the individual of one culture who had 
to live in another, the “cultural hy- 
brid.” When the individual is racial- 
ly, as well as culturally, marginal; 
when, in a word, he can be disting- 
uished not only by background but 
by appearance, his maladjustment is, 
axiomatically, intensified. That a 
culturally and racially “marginal” 
man should ever achieve “normal” 
behavior might well be viewed as 
something of a superhuman achieve- 
ment, a sign of individual, if not ra- 
cial, superiority. 


“But We Always Knew That” 





When we submit the arguments 
against white superiority to our en- 
lightened neighbor, he says, “Of 
course, of course. I've known that for 


years. There's nothing really inferior 
about Negroes. Why, I know a Negro 
college professor who. . . .” We must 
interrupt him at this point and say, 
“Would you want your daughter to 
marry a nigger?’’ He rocks on his 
heels, and, while he is still rocking, we 
ask him, “Would you want niggers” 

we are very careful here to say “nig 


ger,’ not “Negro’—in your golf 
club?” As soon as he recovers suffi 
ciently to begin sputtering, “‘Vhy 
why—why—,” we must interrupt him 
again and say, “Why not?” It is only 
then that we come to the heart of 
the issue. 

It doesn’t matter whether Negroes 
are innately inferior, equal, or super- 
ior, temporarily or permanently. 
What matters is something so pro 
found that no argument touches it, 
no evidence speaks to it. Our enlight- 
ened neighbor, who is long since con 
vinced that there is no such thing as 
racial superiority, is ourselves. And 
like ourselves he is moved by a mech 
anism hidden in the deepest recesses 
of the heart. He has rejected every 
argument against segregation—which 
means every argument against mis 
cegenation. But the hidden mechan 
ism still functions. He is a racist. You 
are a racist. | am a racist. Why? 


The Christian has the easy answer: 
The Devil. The Devil has planted in 
all of us the love of unearned incre- 
ment, of something for nothing. If, 
without lifting a finger, I can be su 
perior—well, why not? If, however 
worthless I may be, I can be worth 
something by having been born white, 
or American, or the eldest son of the 
Duke of Marlborough, I will cherish 
the worth all the more mightily. It’s 
my one absolutely inalienable posses- 
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sion. I may forfeit my good name; my 
purse, my home, my family, my job, 
my health, my liberty, and my life 
may all be taken from me. But no- 
body can take my whiteness away 
from me. I’m in. 

When a few members of what the 
sociologist calls the out-group come— 
unwillingly, in the Negro’s case—to 
live among the in-group, they are de- 
preciated—the depreciation ranging 
from the city man’s ridicule of the 
yokel to the native white’s dislike of 
the foreigner or the Negro. As long 
as the out-group are few (or are held 
in subjection as they increase), they 
are not thought of as dangerous. But 
when they increase and are no longer 
legally subjugated, they are no longer 
merely comical or obnoxious, but 
dangerous, and the in-group’s sense of 
security requires their segregation. 

The white man who himself has 
directly injured a Negro may never- 
theless bear the unconscious guilt of 
chattel slavery and hate the cause of 
his vicarious wrongdoing; while the 
white who has directly injured a Ne- 
gro (merely, for example, for living 
in a “restricted” neighborhood) may 


have a still heavier guilt to justify by 
hatred. Deeper buried still: Man, the 
impure, wants to be freed from his 


impurity—from impure flesh and 
blood and bone, from impure occu- 
pations and associations, from impure 
thoughts and desires. He wants to 
be “washed,” “cleansed,” “white as 
snow.” And the Negro is black—the 
color of evil and dirt and the dread 


unknown. 


Acceptance of this racist mystique, 
below the level of rationality, is not 
confined to yahoos and legislators. 
Learned men of the greatest conse- 
quence, judges, South and North, low 
and high, have generally upheld the 
racist marriage statutes of the states, 
and their opinions ring repetitiously 
with the characterization of mixed 
marriages as “unnatural,” “product- 
ive of deplorable results,” “conducive 
to a degeneration of the public mor- 
als,” and detrimental to the “moral 
and physical development of both 
races and the highest advancement of 
civilization.” The documentation of 
such assertions from the bench is in- 
variably missing; white judges turn 
out to be white men. Four years ago 
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the “liberal” Virginia Supreme Court, 
upholding that state's statute, found 
that “there is no requirement that the 
state . . . must permit the corruption 
of blood [which would] weaken or 
destroy the quality of its citizenship.” 


In the Evening, by the Moonlight . . . 





Does the “social equality” which 
the segregationist says leads to misceg- 
enation actually lead to it? It was the 
social inequality of slavery and the 
segregationist South, reinforced by 
laws which forbade interracial mar- 
riage and even interracial fornication, 
that led to miscegenation on a colos- 


sal scale, while the relative social 
equality of the North led to intermar- 
riage on a miniscule scale. The racist’s 
ready invocation of white Southern 
womanhood and its protection sug- 
gests that he is preoccupied with rape; 
but it would not seem to be rape that 
he has on his mind when he asks, 
“Would you want your daughter to 
marry a nigger?” And rape accounts 
for almost no miscegenation; volun- 
tariness is of the essence of the evil (if 
it is an evil). The question has often 
been asked of the whites who enact 
laws against intermarriage: If their 
white women do not want to marry 
Negroes, why is it necessary for them 
to pass laws forbidding them to do so? 
The question is a mean one. 

It would be a little more decorous 
to discuss miscegenation without ref- 
erence to sex, but it would also be a 
little more difficult. To begin with, 
the fascination of the repugnant, in 
any area of life, is a commonplace: “I 
simply couldn't take my eyes off it,” 
whether the “it” is a murder on tele- 


vision or a monster in a sideshow. It 
not only rivets the eyes, it unrivets re- 
sponses we normally try to keep 
cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined. And 
the fascination and the repugnance 
both seem to spring from the same as- 
pect of the object: its difference from 
ourselves and what we know. Deep 
stuff, perhaps; but the soul is not a 
shallow saucer, and sex is an emana- 
tion of the soul. 

Whether white women are more at- 
tracted to Negro men than white men 
to Negro women is undetermined 
and, probably, undeterminable. The 
few (and necessarily inadequate) stud- 
ies of intermarriage, in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
County, reveal a great preponderance 
of Negro husbands and white wives. 
But this fact, even if it is universal, is 
not conclusive alone. The human 
male is the aggressor; it is he who 
does the courting and proposing. And 
most intermarriage is in Northern cit- 
ies, where the proportion of unat- 
tached Negro males to females is high. 
In addition, intermarriage in America 
nearly always involves “emancipated” 
individuals, among whom there are 
many white and few Negro women. A 
considerable percentage of white fe- 
male-Negro male marriages certainly 
involves a degree of “protest” on the 
part of the white females—protest 
against the sexless preoccupation of 
the modern white American male 
with “getting ahead,” or against their 
own fathers. 

But sex rears its beautiful head in 
the midst of these pedestrian specu- 
lations. Both classic and modern his- 
torians confirm James Baldwin's as- 
sertion, in Notes of a Native Son, that 
“darker races always seem to have for 
lighter races an aura of sexuality.” 
The rapist of the Southerner’s night- 
mare—or dream—is the “buck nig- 
ger,” big and black. The Nubian 
slave of high romance was a Negro. 
And the chronicles of explorers 
abound in their coming to rest (at 
least temporarily) by the side of a 
dark-skinned girl. Whether tropical 
peoples are more interesting sexually 
than non-tropical peoples may be de- 
batable; but it is generally observed 
that they, are more languid and more 
excitable—qualities that in combina- 
tion are not unpraised by the poets. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the Southern white preferred the mu- 
latto slave girl to her full-blooded Ne- 
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gro sister as the object of his passion. 
The storied “quadroon ball” of early 
New Orleans, the commonplace mar- 
riage of French Creoles to mulatto 
girls in the same city, and the well 
developed placage system there, in 
which white men established a perma- 
nent contractual relationship with 
mixed-blood girls, whom they courted 
and whose parents’ permission they 
asked, all suggest that the nearer to 
white a “Negro” girl was, the more 
desirable she was to white men. Why? 
She was more “white” than her black 
sister but, above all, rarer, and rarity, 
like variety, is said to be spicy. 

Sex is the opposite of the weather; 

everybody talks about the weather 
and nobody does anything about it. 
The role of sex in miscegenation is 
more obvious than the way in which 
the role is played. There are some 
things that Professor Kinsey despaired 
of learning, and should. But Myrdal 
was willing to say that “the South has 
an obsession with sex which helps to 
make this region quite irrational in 
dealing with Negroes generally. 
The sadistic element in most lynch- 
ings”—often involving emasculation 
of the victim—“also points to a close 
relation between lynching and thwart- 
ed sexual urges.” 

It was out of this unpenetrated and 
perhaps forever impenetrable com- 
plex of non-rational drives that the 
South's “third sex” born—the 
“flower of Southern womanhood.” 
The origin of this “woman on a ped- 
estal” may in part (but only in part) 
be explained by the Puritan strain in 
American culture, South and North; 
the Negro slave girl, defenseless in 
any case, was uninhibited by the bless- 
ing of a puritanical upbringing. The 
white wife was absolutely unable to 
avoid knowing of the carryings-on of 
her husband—and of her father and 
her son. And the Northern abolition- 
ists were loud against it. The South- 
erner’s answer to both his wife and 
the Yankee was the construction of a 
beautiful fiction. “On the one hand,” 
says Wilbur Cash in The Mind of the 
South, “the convention must be set up 
that the thing simply did not exist . . . 
and on the other, the woman must be 
compensated, the revolting suspicion 
in the male that he might be slipping 
into bestiality got rid of, by glorifying 
her.” The Southern gentleman was 
able to convince himself, as he found 
his way down to the cabins by moon- 
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light, that his wife was a paragon. 
She may have had little occasion to 
be anything else. 


The Mongrel and the Hybrid 


Miscegenation certainly can’t im- 
purify the race unless it produces off- 
spring. And even then, unless the off- 
spring miscegenates, the impurity, if 
any, dies with him. But the inferiority 
of the Negro and the superiority of 
the white ought both to be apparent 
in the half-breed. He ought to be su- 
perior to his-Negro parent and infer- 
ior to his white. The proof of the 
mixing is in the mulatto. Unless the 
mulatto is inferior to the white—and 
not because of environment—the Ne- 
gro is not inferior to the white and 
miscegenation can not be condemned 
on the ground of racial corruption. 





We know a little about the mulat- 
to. We know that, at least until 
recently, he was generally the intel- 
lectual and cultural superior of the 
unmixed Negro. But was it because 
he had “white” blood? Social research 
does not say No; it simply says that 
the mulatto has always enjoyed (until 
very recently) an immense superiority 
of opportunity over the “pure” Ne- 
gro. But the rate of anti-social behav- 
ior among mulattoes was also high. 
It has declined radically, as the mulat- 
to has shared the increased opportun- 
ity for Negroes generally and as his 
once intense resentment of being pe- 
culiarily déclassé has faded with time 
and color; with greatly decreased mis- 
cegenation in the past half century, 
the mulatto has been disappearing. 
(Of course, the white racist who cited 
mulatto criminality or immorality 
was arguing against himself; if mixed- 
blood Negroes are inferior to pure- 
blood Negroes their inferiority must 
be the consequence of their “white” 
blood.) 














You would rather be a hybrid than 
what the Kluxers call a mongrel—but 
there isn’t any difference. Cross-fer- 
tilization has produced “mongrel” ag- 
ricultural stocks of such superiority 
that the pure strain has in many in- 
stances been abandoned altogether. 
But the superior plant or animal hy- 
brid is produced by controlled experi- 
mentation, while the consequences of 
random cross-fertilization in humans 
can only be observed. The studies of 
miscegenated groups—the Rehoboth- 
er Bastards (a cross between South 
African Boers and Hottentots, as di- 
vergent a pair of “races” as can be 
imagined); the Polynesian-white de- 
scendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty on Pitcairn Island; the Chi- 
nese-Hawaiians in Honolulu; white- 
Negroes in Brazil; and Indonesian- 
whites on the Timor Archipelago—all 
support the theory of heterosis, or hy- 
brid vigor: the offspring of the cross 
tend to be larger in size, more active, 
more fertile, and with improved vital- 
ity and longevity. Scholars generally 
agree with Benedict, in The Races of 
Mankind, that “as far as we know, 
there are no immutable laws of na- 
ture that make racial intermixture 
harmful.” 


Of course the human hybrid will 
usually resemble each of his parents 
in some physical respects, but Hooten 
in the Harvard African Studies discov 
ered that “Negroid features seem to 
be attenuated, rather than intensified, 
by successive generations of inbreed- 
ing of mixed types.” “While two par- 
ties with Negro blood may very 
occasionally have an offspring with 
somewhat more Negroid features than 
themselves,” say Wirth and Goldham- 
mer in the Carnegie Study, “it is not 
possible for a white person and a per 
son with some Negro ancestry to have 
an offspring more Negroid than the 
partner with Negro blood.” The 
“black baby” of melodrama—the 
spawn of the young aristocrat and 
the beautiful brunette whose telltale 
shadows on her fingernails nobody 
ever noticed—is a complete fiction. 


Who's Negro? Who's White? 





If there is no other reliable basis 
for determining race, the only thing 
left is appearance. And here, as else- 
where in this life, appearance is de- 
ceitful. It is estimated that 30,000 
part-Negroes a year “pass” into white 
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society permanently, and that many 
times 30,000 might, but refuse to be- 
cause of pride or family ties. And 
many “pass” without ever knowing 
they have done so. Unlike the “black 
baby” of fiction, the white baby of 
real life is often part Negro. Occa- 
sional instances reach publication; a 
few years ago a good “white” farmer 
in Mississippi named Davis Knight 
was convicted of miscegenation when 
a family feud disclosed (to him, as 
well as to his wife) that his great- 
grandmother had been a slave girl. 


In A Study of Some Negro-White 
Families, Day of Harvard found that 
“dominant mulattoes and five-eighths 
[-white] individuals are frequently 
mistaken for foreigners of various na- 
tionalities, or for white Americans. . . 
I know of no case of a quadroon 
fone-fourth Negro] who could not 
easily ‘pass’ for white . . . In the few 
cases of octoroons [one-eighth Negro] 
which I have studied, I have been able 
so far to see no traces whatever of 
Negro admixture.” Of 35 intermar- 
ried Negroes who “passed”’ for white, 
Day found 16 quadroons, 15 three- 
eighths Negroes, and four mulattoes. 
On the Von Luschen skin-color scale 
a study of mulattoes showed absolute- 
ly “white” pigmentation in 12.55 per 
cent of the males and 20.6 per cent of 
the females. 

Nearly all of us know nothing of 
our ancestors beyond our great-grand- 
parents. The shadow sinister may be 
just beyond the far side of our limited 
acquaintance with our forebears. And 
although most race marriage laws 
stigmatize Indians as well as Negroes, 
it should be observed that in Virginia, 
where a trace of Negro blood pollutes, 
a trace of Indian makes a First Fam- 
ily; intermarriage of whites with per- 
sons of one-sixteenth or less “Indian 
blood” is permitted in the Old Do- 
minion, in deference to the proud 
racist descendants of the one good 
Indian who wasn’t a dead Indian— 
Pocahontas. Will Rogers and Vice 
President Charles Curtis were proud 
of their Indian ancestry; it is only the 
Negro who is irredeemably inferior. 

Once appearances have been shown 
to be deceitful of race, the ground 
begins to give way under the marriage 
statutes and the Red Cross “white 
blood” bank, and all the processes, 
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legal, non-legal, and illegal, of racial 
discrimination totter on their single 
foundation. You may think you 
wouldn't eat with a Negro—or your 
daughter marry one—but for all you 
know you do and she has. You may 
cry up the protection of the white 
race without knowing that you don’t 
belong to it. You may lynch your own 
half-brother on the charge that he 
plucked the flower of Southern 
womanhood—and the flower may 
have been a black one. 

And if the preservation of the su- 
premacy of the white race depends on 
the preservation of its looking white, 
the supremacists should turn their at- 
tention immediately from the “nigger- 
lovers” to the biochemists. The doom 
of white civilization may be foretold 
in the following words of Professor 
John A. Kenney in the Journal of the 
National Medical Association: 


“Lerner has shown [in the Ar- 
chives of Biochemistry and Bio- 
physics, 1952] that mercury will 
compete with copper ions in ty- 
rosinase which in turn inactivates 
the enzyme which catalyzes mel- 
anin formation. Once this has 
occurred, the reaction is only 
slowly reversible.” 


It should be added that melanin is 
the black pigment present in the skin 





of all human beings except albinos. 
Almost any Negro—whose skin is not 
allergic and whose spirit is willing— 
can use a variety of standard formulae 
to whiten himself. The Citizens Coun- 
cils should smash the pharmacist’s 
jars of monobenzyl ether of hydro- 
quinone and p-hydroxypropiophe- 


none, the most effective devices 


against melanin formation. 


Who Intermarries and Why 





Most Negro-white marriages (and 
courtships), if not secret, are at least 
furtive. Unless the two partners have 
already cut themselves off from their 
backgrounds, their marriage will ordi- 
narily do it for them. The relatives, 
friends, and business associates of the 
white partner will be the more 
hostile; the white is “marrying down,” 
the Negro “up.” Not that the Negro’s 
circle will approve of the marriage — 
it won't—but it will be readier to for- 
give and to accept the white partner 
on the basis of merit. Negroes may be 
inferior, but they seem to be a little 
more human. 

Thus the newlyweds move immedi- 
ately into isolation—or into the 
Negro world. But there they are also 
uneasy. Negroes generally look upon 
the white bride or groom much as the 
whites do: There must be something 
wrong with a white who marries a 
Negro (or a Negro who marries a 
white). An occasional Negro—and a 
rare white—will marvel that two 
people could be so much in love as to 
have been willing to make the 
desperate sacrifices that intermarriage 
entails. Either partner, but particu- 
larly the white, is liable to lose his 
job if the marriage becomes known. 
So the tendency to keep it secret or, 
at least, “close’’ abides. Their friends 
are other intermarrieds (if there are 
any); in New York and Chicago there 
have been informal clubs of such 
couples. The intermarried pair ordi- 
narily lives just inside the boundaries 
of a Negro neighborhood in a large 
city. 

Something like half of the esti- 
mated ten to twenty thousand Negro- 
white couples in America are 
politically or artistically “advanced” 
individuals, people whose social and 
economic sanction does not depend 
on the church, the P.T.A., the Legion 
post, and the luncheon club. Among 
the other half of the intermarrieds, 
white immigrant males of low social 
status (and low native race prejudice) 
are common, especially since there is 
ordinarily a shortage of their country- 
women among them. (With immigra- 
tion almost cut off, this source of 
intermarriage is disappearing.) Then 
there are native white males of low 
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status, often personally unattractive to 
white girls. 

Probably because of the immigrant 
and the unattractive male, the marry- 
ing age of interracial couples is very 
high; in the Los Angeles study, for 
instance, it was 39 for the white 
grooms. The proportion of divorced 
persons intermarrying is also very 
high, especially among the whites in- 
volved; in Philadelphia 34 out of 80 
intermarried persons had previously 
been married to coracialists; it would 
appear an unsuccessful marriage is 
broadening. 

Attractive white girls marrying 
Negroes are usually collage graduates 
and daughters of prominent parents, 
apparently from the “protest” cate- 
gory. Like white males of such stand- 
ing, Negro girls with high status al- 
most never intermarry, partly, no 
doubt, because of pride, partly be- 
cause it’s polite for a girl to wait until 
she’s asked, and partly because they 
can “marry up” to a light-skinned 
Negro of position. Three times as 
many white women marry Negro men 
as Negro women marry white men. 

The intermarriages that make news 
usually involve a Negro artist—Lena 
Horne and MGM Musical Director 
Lennie Hayton, Sugar Billy Daniels 
and Martha Braun, Sidney Bechet 
and Elizabeth Taylor. When Stuart 
Outerbridge of the Berinuda Outer- 
bridges married Royce Wallace, a 
singer at his night club, he was 
thrown out of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club and, he said, completely 
ostracized. Only once in a great while 
does a Negro leader “cross the line;” 
diplomat Frederick Douglass did, and 
so did NAACP secretary Walter 
White. 

The wars of 1941-45 and 1950-55 
added something new to American 
miscegenation—the white war bride, 
German, French, or English, brought 
back to America by the Negro soldier, 
and, more significantly, the Japanese 
or Korean war bride. Asians, especial- 
ly Japanese, have a strong aversion 
to intermarriage (with whites or 
Negroes). Prior to the second world 
war there was almost no intermar- 
riage among Japanese-Americans with 
any “out-group.” It is very slowly in- 
creasing now, with whites, but almost 
no Mongoloid in America ever mar- 
ries a Negro; yellow plus white 
racism. Europe has a fine new crop 
of mulattoes, Germany in particular; 
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the French and American Occupation 
commands were more than benign in 
their attitude toward the Moroccan 
and Negro “debasement” of Hitler's 
Aryans. 


Half of the Negro-white marriages 
in America are barren, and the other 
half produce remarkably small fam- 
ilies, often one child, rarely more than 
two. The late age of the marriage 
combines with the unwillingness of 
the couple to subject children to the 
fearful strains of their position. More 
important, as regards amalgamation: 
inter-racial mating is almost always 
limited to a single generation, the rea- 
son, of course, being that the Ameri- 
can mulatto is accepted only in the 
Negro world. The worst sufferer is 
the child whose white parent wants 
him accepted by whites. 


If the American Negro is marginal, 
the mulatto child is sub-marginal. In 
his early teens he is likely to be called 
“bastard” or “miskeg” by Negroes, 
and in his childhood he may be 
taunted by his Negro playmates for 
the same reason that Negroes are 
taunted by whites: for being different. 
I knew a ten-year-old Negro boy dur- 
ing the second world war with very 
light skin but no sign of the epican- 
thic eye-fold common to Orientals; 
his black schoolfellows called him 
“Jap-eyes.” The last stanza of Lang- 
ston Hughes’ poem, Cross, though its 
setting is the old South, portrays the 
mulatto adolescent everywhere: 


My old man died in a fine big 
house 

My ma died in a shack. 

I wonder where I’m gonna die, 

Being neither white nor black. 


Wherever he dies, the chances that 
he (or she) will die married to a white 
are almost nil. The world (the Ameri- 
can white world) says he’s a Negro. 


He may hate being a Negro; but, if 
he does, he hates the world that made 
him a Negro still more. Marrying 
Negro, he will introduce a little more 
“white” blood into the next genera- 
tion of blacks, but no more “Negro” 
blood into the white. Jf he marries. 
The tensions of his childhood may 
make a criminal (even a suicide, rare 
among Negroes) of him. Or a genius; 
the well known Negro journalist, 
George Schuyler, married the daugh- 
ter of a white Texas banker, and their 
thirteen-year-old daughter's Manhat- 
tan Nocturne was premiered by the 
New York Philharmonic. 


Who’s Christian? Who’s American? 





Racial equality has come about— 
like miscegenation—without benefit 
of clergy. It is said that in America 
there is more racial segregation be- 
tween 1] a.m. and noon on Sunday 
than at any other hour of the week. 
The church has been moving since 
the 1954 school segregation decision; 
the Roman Catholic church rapidly, 
the Protestant (with spectacular ex- 
ceptions) slowly. But on the segrega- 
tion of would-be wives from would-be 
husbands it is as silent as it is on war. 
It no longer quotes Scripture, as the 
“Bible-bangers” of the old South mis- 
quoted it on the inevitable slavery of 
the “descendants of Ham, accursed of 
God.” (It was Canaan, not Ham, who 
was cursed, and it was Noah, not God, 
who cursed him.) On the ultimate, 
last-ditch issue of racism—miscegena- 
tion—the church today says nothing. 
A very rare clergyman speaks, at his 
peril, like the Rev. Kelly Barnett of 
the Episcopal Seminary of the South- 
west, who, testifying against school 
segregation before a Texas legislative 
committee, was (of course) asked by 
State Senator Wardlow Lane if he 
believed in intermarriage. Barnett 
said that, while he;thought it “socio 
logically inadvisable,” he believed 
that “the right of marriage is a per- 
sonal right.” A few days later Lane 
leaped to his feet on the senate floor 
and shouted: “Why, these preachers 
want to mix colored and _ white. 
That's what Dr. Barnett said. He said 
it’s all right for nigger and white to 
intermarry, but if one of my East 
Texas niggers married Barnett, I 
would feel sorry for the nigger. I want 
that clear: For the nigger.” 


The Lanes will not let the church 
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remain silent indefinitely. And the 
church is the church that preaches the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God; that preaches the par- 
able of the black Samaritan in answer 
to the Pharisee’s question, “Who is 
my neighbor?” that preaches the Ten 
Commandments received from the 
hand of God by the man who married 
an Ethiopian woman; that preac hes 
the Disciple who said, “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of 
men,” and the Apostle who said, “He 
who does not love his brother, whom 
he has seen, how can he love God, 
whom he hath not seen?” The church 
is the church that preaches Christ 
crucified that “they may be as one 

. one flock, one shepherd.” 

One of the strongest statements 
made in support of the Court's school 
decision—a statement the Christian 
Century called “a model of clear- 
thinking insight”"—was made by 74 
Atlanta ministers. They quoted the 
Golden Rule, and went on, after say- 
ing that Negroes have the full privi- 
leges of first-class citizenship, to 
suggest that they should have all the 
privileges but one: “We do not be- 
lieve in the amalgamation of the 
races..." They did not say whether 
God does. 

It is not just the church that trusts 
in God; the national motto commits 
every American to that trust, and the 
national creed proclaims that all men 

not all white men, or all Negroes, 
but all men—are created equal. But 
nowhere in the Western world today 
is a caste system of rigid inequality so 
vigorously expressed in law as in 
America. (Even the Nazi “Aryan mar- 
riage” laws were more liberal than 
Virginia's.) Perhaps the belief in the 
inferiority of the Negro race alone 
enables us to square our racism with 
our American creed of equality: 
American Negroes must be inferior 
creatures—otherwise American whites 
are inferior Americans. 


Nor is it our creed alone that con- 
fronts us; the fact that our country is 
the great melting-pot confronts us too. 
We are proud of creating an “Amer- 
ican tribe” out of the most diversified 
of the world’s populations except Rus- 
sia's. We are fanatical, not only about 
American equality, but about Amer- 
icanism. We mistrust things foreign 
and alien; everything and everybody 
that comes to America has got to be 
Americanized. The American dream 


‘ 


is the dream of complete assimilation 
—except for the Negro. 

When novelist Erskine Caldwell 
says, “Eventually you'll have an amal- 
gamation of the two races in the 
South,” he would seem to be trying 
his hand at science fiction. What the 
sociologist calls assortative mating— 
like marrying like—tends to keep in- 
termarriage from spreading. There 
will, of course, be more “white” blood 
in the Negro population, as _part- 
whites marry non-whites; but the six 
million part-white Negroes will, the 
present pattern indicates, continue to 
marry non-whites. The Negro pop- 
ulation as a whole will become a lit- 
tle lighter and more homogeneous in 


color; but that is all. 


The racist marriage statutes have 
become more numerous and more 
rigidly enforced against Negroes in 
the past 50 years. They stand court 
tests because marriage has been held 
to be within the power of the separate 
states. But so is education. The 1954 
decision in Brown et al v. Topeka 
Board of Education did not place ed- 
ucation within the power of the fed- 
eral government; it simply forbade 
unequal protection of the state’s pub- 
lic school laws, under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. That decision over- 
turned Plessy v. Ferguson, the famous 
case in which the Court upheld 
“equal but separate” railway accom- 
modations in Louisiana. In 1896 the 
Louisiana statute was upheld on the 
ground that it enjoined members of 
both races from sitting together in 
railroad cars; it was therefore equal 
treatment. The state laws against in- 
termarriage likewise forbid Negroes 
and whites to intermarry. But Justice 
Harlan said, in his historic dissent in 
Plessy: “If a white man and a black 








man choose to occupy the same public 
conveyance on a public highway, it is 
their right to do so, and no govern- 
ment, proceeding alone on grounds of 
race, can prevent it without infring- 
ing the personal liberty of each.” 
What if two persons, one white and 
one black, choose to marry? Can a 
government prevent it, proceeding 
alone on grounds of race? 

The California Supreme Court said 
No in 1948. The case at bar involved 
a Catholic couple, one white, the 
other Negro, who sued on the ground 
that the California marriage statute 
forbade them the sacrament of mar- 
riage in violation of the religious 
freedom clauses of the state and na- 
tional constitutions. This argument, 
together with the equal protection 
finding in Brown v. Topeka, indi- 
cates that the statutes of all twenty- 
eight states forbidding intermarriage 
will be swept away in one U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision, and the pres- 
ent attack on the Court has been said 
to involve that consideration. A 
couple of months ago, after Harry 
Bridges, who is always up to some- 
thing, discovered that he could not 
marry a non-Caucasian in Idaho, that 
state quietly erased its intermarriage 
statute. 

But it is doubtful, in view of the 
California experience since 1948, that 
such changes will affect miscegenation 
or intermarriage except in principle. 
The big change is already taking 
place—a bigger change than any law 
will ever induce: The Negro is at last 
rejecting the white man’s doctrine of 
white supremacy. Not resenting it, or 
complaining of it, or defying it; re- 
jecting it. It was his acceptance of 
this doctrine that spread miscegena- 
tion; his rejection of it will speed the 
rate at which miscegenation is declin- 
ing. The Negro is completing the half 
of his emancipation that he has had 
to achieve himself. His hands and feet 
unshackled, he is climbing Jacob's 
ladder. He is deserting the white 
man’s racism as he climbs from a sense 
of inferiority to a sense of equality. 
From there to a sense of unconscious- 
ness of race is a long step—a step that 
will take a century or two for the Ne- 
gro and at least that long for the 
white man. Along about then, or an- 
other century or two thereafter, amal- 
gamation of the races will be a con- 
ceivable possibility. But along about 
then nobody will care. 
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United 


Nations 


by SYDNEY BAILEY 


At ABOUT 3:15 p.m. on Tuesday, 
+ September 15, the chairman of 
the delegation of Lebanon will rap 
the gavel, and the representatives of 
82 nations gathered in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly hall will rise to observe 
a moment of silent prayer or medita- 
tion. The fourteenth annual session 
of the U.N. Assembly will have 
opened. 

For three months there will be a 
bustle of activity in the U.N. build- 
ing, but this activity will be on two 
levels. There will be the formal and 
public level of speeches, votes, press 
conferences, and receptions; and 
there will be the informal and large- 
ly invisible level of private meetings, 
secret caucuses, and quiet diplomacy. 

The General Assembly is an annual 
summit meeting. Among the repre- 
sentatives who took part in. the gen- 
eral debate at the beginning of the 
session last year were two prime min- 
isters, 48 foreign ministers, and five 
other ministers of cabinet ranking. 
This was probably the largest assem- 
blage of the world’s leading states- 
men in history. 

The Assembly, with its traditions, 
customs, and precedents, has now be- 
come an institution. Its public pro- 
ceedings have a certain dignity. Its 
debates are often important. Its de- 


cisions, even when they are only 
recommendations without binding 
force, have a compulsive quality, 


since no nation likes to defy a U.N. 
body. 

The delegates are kept busy. Most 
delegations hold a daily meeting to 
coordinate activities. Official U.N. 
meetings are held each morning and 
afternoon, and night and week-end 
meetings are not unknown. The vari- 
ous blocs and sub-blocs will meet 
from time to time. There will be 
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many diplomatic receptions. Dele- 
gates will be in great demand to dis 
close their secrets to representatives 
of the press, or to brief visitors 
brought to U.N. headquarters by 
non-governmental agencies. As the 
session progresses, eyes will get redder, 
shoulders rounder, and_ digestions 
more disordered. Sheer physical 
stamina js an essential qualification 
for a successful diplomat. 

By the beginning of December the 
delegates will realize that they will 
not be home for Christmas unless 
business is speeded up. Christians and 
non-Christians alike will cooperate in 
an effort to complete the agenda. 
Speeches will perceptibly 
shorter, and so will tempers. 

As they until the next 
time, veteran delegates will mutter to 
each other that it was a dull Assem- 
bly. Why, they will ask, was nothing 
significant accomplished? Where were 
the giants of diplomacy such as at 
tended the sessions in the good old 
days? 

But the old days were not good. 
The United Nations was born into 
a world of unprecedented ferment 
and tension, and perhaps its greatest 
achievement is to have survived, It 
remains—to use a phrase of its Sec- 
retary General, Dag Hammarskjold 
“an admittedly imperfect but indis- 
pensable instrument of nations in 
working for a peaceful evolution to- 
wards a more just and secure world 
order.” The forthcoming session will, 
I am convinced, demonstrate 


become 


sepal ate 


once 
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again the truth of Hammarskjold’s 
description. 

The first item of business will be 
to elect a president for the session. 
Nominations are prohibited and the 
vote will be by secret ballot, but it 
will be no surprise if the Assembly 
chooses Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde 
of Peru. Dr. Belaunde is a familiar 
and respected figure at United Na- 
tions gatherings and is especially not- 
ed for his prodigious oratory. The 
Assembly will maintain the tradition 
of not choosing committee chairmen 
trom among the Big Five. The chair- 
manships will probably be distribut- 
ed among the various regions of the 
world, with Latin America, Asia and 
Africa, Western Europe and associat- 
ed states each getting two, and East 
ern Europe one. 

Like other deliberative bodies, the 
U.N. Assembly decides at the begin 
ning of each session what it will de- 
liberate about. All of the items pro- 
posed for inclusion in the agenda 
this year will probably be accepted by 
the Assembly, with the exception of 
the Indian request to discuss who 
should represent China in the U.N. 
This request has been regularly re 
jected, though the number of states 
tavoring discussion has steadily in 
creased trom twelve in 1955 to 28 in 
1958. This year there will be an in- 
crease of three or four in the number 
of governments opposing the United 
States, though the United States will 
still be able to mobilize a simple ma- 
jority of votes, which is all that is 
needed to keep the question off the 
agenda. However, to discuss whether 
or not to discuss something is often 
as effective as to discuss it, 


The agenda of the Assembly grows 
longer each year. This is partly be 
cause the Assembly has assumed func- 
tions which were formerly discharged 
by the three U.N. Councils (Security, 
Economic and Social, Trusteeship); 
and partly because new items are con 
stantly added to the agenda, but old 
ones are rarely dropped. The treat 
ment of the Indian community in 
South Africa, for example, will be 
discussed this year for the fourteenth 
time, and there is simply no way of 
measuring the effect which this an- 
nual debate has on the situation in 
South Africa. Yet to refrain from dis 
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cussing the matter might lead people 
to think that the U.N. Assem- 
bly no longer cares about race 
discrimination. 

There is, however, one hardy per- 
ennial which will not arise in 1959. 
Since the Assembly adjourned last 
December, the Cyprus question has 
been settled. By the time the Assem- 
bly meets next year, perhaps an inde- 
pendent Cyprus will have applied for 
U.N. membership. 

It is impossible to forecast what 
new business will come before the 
Assembly. The Tibetan situation, the 
question of Quemoy and the Matsu 
islands, Berlin, and the troubles in 
the Caribbean area could arise either 
as separate items or as part of the 
general debate at the beginning of 
the session. But it is easy to predict 
a few major matters the Assembly is 
certain to discuss. 


Algeria 


Of the items which have been con- 
sidered in previous years, perhaps 
the most contentious will be Algeria. 
Last year a group of 17 Afro-Asian 
countries introduced a draft resolu- 
tion which recognized the right of the 
Algerian people to independence, ex- 
pressed deep concern over the con- 
tinuation of the war in Algeria, de- 
clared that the situation there con- 
stituted a threat to international 
peace and security, and urged that 
negotiations be held with a view to 
reaching a solution in conformity 
with the U.N. Charter. This draft 
failed by a single vote to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority, with 
the United States abstaining. If a 
substantially similar proposal is in- 
troduced this year, it will almost cer- 
tainly go through with a small mar- 
gin to spare. The United States will 
again face the unpleasant choice of 
offending either its ally France or 
the majority of members of the 29- 
nation Afro-Asian bloc. 


Disarmament 


The Assembly will once again give 
major attention to the vexed ques- 
tion of disarmament. Until 1954, no 
serious international negotiations on 
disarmament took place in the U.N. 
From 1954 to 1957, there was solid 
negotiation and some real progress, 
based on a complicated Anglo-French 
plan providing for comprehensive dis- 
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armament by stages, with adequate 
controls. This approach, which had 
a great deal of merit, has now gone 
out of-fashion and has been replaced 
by what the experts call “partial 
measures.” Technical and _ political 
negotiations for a ban on nuclear 
tests have been proceeding quietly in 
Geneva for over a year, and there 
seems a good chance that some sort 
of limited agreement will be reached. 
East-West technical discussions on 
methods to guard against surprise at- 
tack took place last year but were 
suspended in December “in view of 
the Christmas and New Year holi- 
days.” They have not been resumed. 

The official U.N. disarmament 
bodies have not met for two years. 
During the 1957 Assembly the Rus- 
sians complained that the 12-nation 
Disarmament Commission of the 
U.N. was unrepresentative, and the 
Assembly therefore doubled its size 
sO as to give a greater proportion of 
seats to Communist and neutral na- 
tions. The Soviet Union, however, 
considered that the change did not go 
far enough and refused to attend 
meetings of the new body. Conse- 
quently, it never met. 


Last year the Assembly, no doubt 
with some reluctance, set up an 82- 
nation Disarmament Commission. A 
body of this size meeting in public 
provides an opportunity for debate, 
but not for negotiation, and it was 
presumably intended that technical 
groups and working parties would be 
created to do the real work. In any 
event, the Disarmament Commission 
has not met, and there seems no dis- 
position to call it into session while 
the Geneva talks on a test ban are 
proceeding. ' 

During the 1958 session, the Irish 
delegation proposed that the present 
nuclear powers should undertake not 
to supply nuclear weapons to any 
other country, and that the Assem- 
bly should then adopt a resolution 
calling on all states to refrain from 





making or acquiring such weapons. 
A draft resolution based on this pro- 
posal was introduced in the Political 
Committee, and the only part of the 
resolution which was put to a vote 
was approved by 37 to none, with 44 
abstentions. Immediately after this 
curious vote, the Irish Foreign Min- 
ister withdrew his draft resolution. 
It seems likely that the Assembly will 
consider the question this year, 
though the fact that France is on 
the verge of testing a nuclear device, 
at a time when the present members 
of the nuclear club are observing a 
test truce, is a complicating factor. 
Arab Refugees 





Fhe future of nearly one million 
Arab refugees from Palestine will 
require special consideration because 
the U.N. agency which cares for them 
will come to an end next summer un- 
less a decision to the contrary is tak- 
en by this Assembly. Last year the 
American representative startled a 
U.N. committee by announcing that 
the United States was not in favor of 
continuing the U.N. agency after 
summer, 1960, and that some other 
way of helping the refugees would 
have to be found. As the United 
States regularly pays 70 per cent of 
the costs of this agency, the state 
ment caused quite a stir. When the 
debate on the matter was over and 
no agreement had been reached, the 
committee passed to other business so 
that intensive private negotiations 
could continue. The difficult situa- 
tion in which the committee found 
itself was resolved at the final meet- 
ing when Hammarskjold said that he 
would, as part of his regular duties, 
look into the technical operation of 
the agency in preparation for such 
proposals as he might consider help- 
tul or necessary to put before the next 
session of the Assembly. 

In his report to this year’s Assem- 
bly, Hammarskjold recommends a 
continuance of the U.N. agency. He 
believes that the refugees should have 
U.N. aid pending their re-integration 
into the economic life of the Middle 
East. He recognizes that Arab spokes- 
men have said that the refugees will 
not accept voluntary integration into 
productive life unless given the 
choices promised by the U.N. Assem- 
bly in 1948: either to return to their 
homes in what is now Israel or to 
receive compensation if they reject 
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repatriation. He points out, how- 
ever, that de facto integration not 
resulting from a choice in accordance 
with the 1948 resolution of the 
Assembly would not prejudice any 
of the refugees’ rights under the 
resolution. 

Hammarskjold suggests some im- 
portant changes in the administration 
of U.N. aid. He proposes the removal 
from the register of those who are 
not now entitled to assistance: the 
so-called “unreported dead,” those 
who are fraudulently registered, and 
those who are financially self-support- 
ing. At the same time, he proposes 
that there should be added to the 
rolls those—mainly children—who 
need help but do not at present re- 
ceive it. He estimates that the num- 
bers in these two categories are ap- 
proximately equal. He also proposes 
that the Arab governments should 
take increasing responsibility for 
helping the refugees. The debate on 
this matter will have its pungent 
moments. 


U.N. Emergency Force 





The Assembly faces a serious finan- 
cial problem in connection with the 
U.N. Emergency Force. This non-com- 
batant force was set up in 1956 as 
part of the U.N. machinery for super- 
vising the withdrawal of British, 
French, and Israeli troops from 
Egypt, and it now patrols the border 
between Israeli and Egyptian terri- 
tory. The cost of the force this year 
will be about $19 million, and the 
Assembly has decided that the ex- 
penses shall be borne by U.N. mem- 
ber states in accordance with the 
regular scale of assessment for the 
U.N. budget. As half the members of 
the organization flatly refuse to pay 
their share of the cost, the UNEF ac- 
count is in desperate straits. Apart 
from current needs, more than $13 
million is still owing for 1957-8. 
The U.N. force has been one of the 
more successful operations of the 
United Nations, and it is regrettable 
that nations which voted enthusias- 
tically for its establishment should be 
unwilling to pay their share of the 
cost of its upkeep. 


Trusteeship Council 





A curious constitutional problem 
will arise in connection with elec. 
tions to the Trusteeship Council. Be- 
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fore the San Francisco conference 
in 1945, the United States drew up 
plans for a Trusteeship Council 
evenly divided between states ad- 
ministering trust territories and states 
not administering such territories. 
At San Francisco the Soviet Union 
put in a bid for permanent mem- 
bership of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, and the Charter was drafted 
to give permanent seats to the Big 
Five. Britain, France, and the United 
States are among the seven members 
of the Council administering trust 
territories; Chiang’s China and the 
Soviet Union are among the seven 
non-colonial members on the other 
“side” of the Council, and the five 
remaining seats on the non-admin- 
istering “side” are filled by election. 

The Assembly will have to consider 
what should happen to the composi- 
tion of the Trusteeship Council next 
April when France no longer admin- 
isters trust territories (Togoland and 
the Cameroons having achieved inde- 
pendence). France will theoretically 
change “sides” and become a non- 
administering member; to maintain 
the balance provided for in the Char- 
ter, two elected members should dis- 
appear. Later in 1960, when Somalia 
becomes independent, Italy and an- 
other elected member should in the- 
ory leave the Council. 

I have had to state the problem 
rather tentatively and abstractly be- 
cause there are both legal and politi- 
cal implications. The general opinion 
among legal experts seems to be that 
there is no way of conforming exactly 
to the letter of the Charter as it now 
stands. The political problem, in es- 
sence, is whether to regard France as 
a non-colonial country after next 
April. 

There are several possible ways of 
dealing with this problem. In view 
of the legal difficulties, Charter revi- 
sion would be the simplest, but the 
Russians have hitherto opposed any 
change in the Charter so long as 





the Peking government is excluded 
from the U.N. One course open to the 
Assembly would be to shelve the issue 
for a couple of years by filling the 
two vacancies on the Council in the 
usual way and regarding France and 
Italy as administering members un- 
til the next election falls due in 1961. 
This would be an interim solution 
which, though not what the Charter 
says, is what some U.N. diplomats 
think the Charter means. 


I have examined only a few of the 
items which will be placed on the 


agenda, but there will be much 
else requiring attention: Hungary, 
economic development, trust and 


non-self-governing territories, human 
rights, legal business, routine admin- 
istrative and budgetary matters, elec- 
tions and appointments. Many of 
these matters will center on the prob- 
lems of Africa. 

The U.N. Assembly is the Pooh- 
Bah of the United Nations system, 
serving a multiplicity of functions. 
It is a debating forum; it is an oc- 
casion for quiet diplomacy; it is the 
supervisory body for a vast network 
of activities concerned with human 
welfare; it drafts legal instruments; 
it coordinates and supervises; and it 
controls the purse strings. 

It has no separate will or purpose of 
its own; it has no means of physical 
coercion; it is neither a government, 
nor a parliament, nor a court of law, 
yet it counts for something in the 
affairs of nations. All the nations of 
the world except one—Switzerland— 
want to join it; indeed, the first act 
of a country achieving independence 
is usually to apply for U.N. member- 
ship, thus renouncing some part of 
the sovereignty it has just gained. 

In a world in which weapons have 
become so monstrous as to lose much 
of their utility, new techniques of 
making and keeping peace are need- 
ed. It is no longer rational to regard 
war as a continuation of diplomacy; 
the diplomats cannot now afford to 
fail. Properly used, the U.N. Assem- 
bly can serve the interests of nations 
by providing opportunities for the 
reconciliation of differences. The na- 
tional interest changes when con- 
fronted with the national interests of 
others. 
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The Coming Shape of American Politics 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


This analysis of the political climate of America today and the 
outlook for tomorrow was prepared by Mr. Schlesinger as a speec h 
to the New York Committee for the Democratic Advisory Council 
and was subsequently distributed privately as a memorandum 


to leading liberals in the nation. 


Mr. S« hlesinger, professor of 


history at Harvard, is the author of a number of distinguished 
works on American history and politics and served for a time as 


co-chairman of Americans for Democratic Action. 


Why A New Period Is Due 





in American Politics 


One—lIt is the contention of this 
memorandum that the Eisenhower 
epoch—-the current period of passiv- 
ity and acquiescence in ou national 
lile—is drawing to a natural end. 
This memorandum seeks to demon- 
strate why this is so and to suggest 
its implic ations for our politics. 





Two—One must understand first 
of all why the Eisenhower epoch 
came into existence belore one can 


understand why it is drawing to an 
end. 


While many factors contributed to 
the swing to conservatism in the late 
Forties and early Fifties, the funda- 
mental factor, | would suggest, was 
the condition of national weariness 
produced by two decades of unrelent- 
ing crisis. During the Thirties and 
Forties the American people experi- 
enced the worst depression of their 
history, the worst hot war of their 
history, the worst cold war of their 
history, the most frustrating limited 
war olf their history. They lived unde 
the dominating eye of two active and 
insistent Presidents who saw politics 
as an educational process—men who, 
so to speak, held the public’s nose to 
the grindstone of public crisis. But a 
nation’s capacity for high-tension 
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political commitment is limited. By 
the early Fifties, the American people 
had had it. They were spent and 
exhausted. Their capacity for further 
response to crisis was drained. They 
were tired of discipline and sacrifice. 
They were tired of abstract and in- 
tangible objectives. They could no 
longer gird themselves for heroic 
moral or intellectual effort. They 
wanted to be let off public affairs, to 
be permitted to resume the private 
threads of life, to immerse themselves 
in family, home, career. They wanted 
normalcy. 


Eisenhower came along as_ the 
symbol and the beneficiary of this 
quietism. His function was to justify 
political apathy—to make _ indiffer- 
ence to politics respectable. He did 
so by conveying through his personal 
habits (golf, bridge, etc.) that he did 
not consider public affairs terribly 
important or interesting. Whenever 
clear-cut threatened to burst 
into flame, he doused them with tor- 
rents of platitude and piety. His par- 
ticular contribution to the art, of 
politics was to make politics boring 
at a time when the American people 
wanted any excuse to forget public 
policy. His associates in the Admin- 
istration meanwhile substituted pub- 
lic relations for ideas in the conduct 
of government—a technique which 
only intensified the sense of national 


issues 


discouragement by repeatedly raising 
false hopes which could not be real- 
ized. Sustained overselling therefore 
contributed to public apathy. 

In short, two decades of intense 
national activity, first at home, then 
abroad, left the nation in a state of 


moral and emotional exhaustion of 
which the Eisenhower lull was a 
wholly natural and __ predictable 


expression. 

We must not forget the proportions 
and the consequences of this lull. 

€ During these years, we have come 
up with no new ideas in foreign pol- 
icy (or, rather, with no new good 
ideas—our new ideas have either 
been flops, like the Bagdad Pact and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, or else 
were, fortunately, never carried out, 
like unleashing Chiang Kai-shek and 
massive retaliation). This period of 
sterility stands in particular contrast 
to the astonishing decade of creativity 
which preceded it, from the Atlantic 


Charter to NATO and from Lend- 
Lease to Point Four. 
€ During these years, we have 


squandered a commanding weapons 
lead until our Secretary of Defense 
now frankly concedes that by the ear- 
ly 1960s the Soviet Union, a nation 
presumably far behind our own in 
economic and technological develop- 
ment, will have a 3-1 lead in the 
intercontinental ballistic missile, the 
weapon which may well be decisive 
in future wars. 

§ During these years, our national 
economic growth has dangerously 
slowed down: between 1947 and 1953, 
our gross national product increased 
at an average annual rate of 4.5 per 
cent, but in the last six years the 
average annual rate of increase has 
only been about 1.5 per cent; in the 
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meantime, according to Allen W. 
Dulles, the Soviet economy has been 
growing at an average annual rate of 
9.5 per cent. 

q During these years, when our 
population has increased by about 
20 million people, our national lead- 
ership has made only the most feeble 
efforts to enlarge our public services 
and facilities—schools, urban and 
suburban planning, medical care, 
housing, social security, roads, recrea- 
tion, resources development—to as- 
sure decent opportunities for future 
generations. 


€ During these years, the American 
tradition of civil liberties, the most 
precious part of our national inher- 
itance, has been kicked around the 
bleck, while the President looked 
amiably on; and the great effort to 
gain equal rights for all our citizens 
has been challenged and traduced 
while the President, to this day, has 
declined to endorse the rightness of 


the Supreme Court decision on 
desegregation. 
Three—The word normalcy sug- 


gests there is nothing new about this 
alternation between movement and 
Stagnation in our national politics. 
Normalcy was, of course, exactly what 
Harding promised the American 
people in 1920 after the nation had 
gone through two decades compar- 
able in striking respects to the Thir- 
ties and Forties. 

The first decade of this century, the 
Progressive era, was one of great do- 
mestic ferment and reform. This 
mood extended into Wilson’s first 
term and was followed by American 
participaticen in World War I. After 
two such decades, the American 
people were emotionally worn out. 
They had had their fill of positive 
government; they demanded a rest: 
hence Harding and normalcy. “It is 
only once in a generation,” Wilson 
himself once said, “that a people can 
be lifted above material things. That 
is why conservative government is in 
the saddle two-thirds of the time.” 
(Actually Wilson did the people an 
injustice: in this century, liberal gov- 
ernment has been in the saddle nearly 
two-thirds of the time.) And _ the 
junior official to whom he made this 
remark, the young Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, himself noted soon after 
his unsuccessful try" for the Vice- 
Presidency in 1920, “Every war brings 
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after it a period of materialism and 
conservatism: people tire quickly of 
ideals and we are not repeating his- 
tory.” John W. Davis, the Democratic 
candidate four years later, subse- 
quently remarked, “The people usual- 
ly know what they want at a partic- 
ular time. ... In 1924 when I was a 
candidate what they wanted 
repose.” 


was 


Four—This experience would sug- 
gest that there is an inherent cyclical 
rhythm in our national aftairs—a pre- 





dictable (and understandable) swing 
from positive government to negative 
government; from periods of intense 
activity which accomplish a lot of 
things but finally wear the people out 
to periods of apathy and_ passivity 
which go on until the national energy 
is replenished and forward motion 
can again be resumed. This point ts 
worth stressing because some people 
are arguing today that America has 
made a permanent turn into con 
servatism—whether as a result of the 
rise of the suburbs and what Fortune 
(May, 1959) calls the “new masses”; 
or of the bureaucratization of Amer- 
ican life and the dommance of the 
other-directed Organization Man; or 
(the Marxist view) of the growing 
petrifaction of capitalism. This per- 
manent-turn argument, however ap 
pealing to sociologists, is not likely 
to be persuasive to historians. Our 
history shows no simple linear move- 
ment toward conservatism. Change 
has always taken place by fits and 
starts, with the nation rushing ahead 
until stopped by exhaustion and then 
standing still until boredom plus the 
piling up of new problems induce 
forward motion. Certainly in _ this 
century the pendulum swung in one 
direction in 1900-20 and 1930-1950; 


in the other direction, 1920-30 and 


1950-60. Why should anyone suppose 
the pendulum has now suddenly 
come to a full stop? 


Five—If we return to the Twenties 
for a moment, we can identify more 
precisely the various stages in the 
cycle. For all its material prosperity, 
the Twenties became also after a few 
years a decade of mounting spiritual 
and psychological discontent. One 
could detect in due course abundant 
and multiplying symptoms of (to 
borrow a term which Josiah Royce, 
who borrowed it from Hegel, applied 
to the Progressive era) a self-estranged 
social order. The official creed began 
to encounter growing skepticism, op 
position, and even ridicule in the 
community at large. Able and ambi 
tious groups, denied what they con 
sidered fitting recognition or oppor 
tunity, started to turn against the 
establishment. Within the business 
community itself, there were dissident 
individuals, especially in the under 
developed parts of the country, who 
considered that opportunities for 
local growth were unduly restrained 
by Wall Street control of the money 
market. The farmers felt themselves 
shut out of the prevailing prosperity. 
Elements in the labor movement re 
sented their evident status as second 
class citizens. Members of foreign na- 
tionality groups, especially the newer 
immigration and its children, chafed 
under the prevalent assumption that 
the real American was Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant, middle-class, and white 
In time the younger men 
and women began to grow restless be 
fore the ideals held out to them; 
while others, in accepting these 
ideals, acquired a smug mediocrity of 
objective which even depressed some 
of their elders. 


some ol 


Most symptomatic of all 


was 
the defection of writers, educators, 
newspapermen, editors—those who 


manned 


the machinery of opinion 
and 


served as the transmitters of 
ideas. Their defection guaranteed the 
articulation and thus, to a degree, the 
coordination of the general unrest 
Some, like Mencken and _ Sinclair 
Lewis, were satirists, making fun of 
the establishment; some, like Dewey, 
Beard, Lippmann and Parrington, 
were trying to identify the new Amer 
ican problems and to restore a sense 
of American possibility. Together the 
satirists and the prophets drew a new 
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portrait of America—both of the 
American present and of the Amer- 
ican promise—and the increasingly 
visible discrepancy between what was 
and what inight be in America began 
to arm the spreading discontent with 
a renewed passion for change. So, be- 
neath the official crust of self-con- 
gratulation, the Twenties became, 
under the surface, a decade of billow- 
ing ferment and criticism and agita- 
tion and hope. 


All this sub-surface excitement be- 
tokened, of course, a resurgence of 
the national vitality. In due course, 
the weariness which had ushered in 
the season of political passivity began 
to come to an end. The 1928 elec- 
tion, in which an Irish Catholic chal- 
lenged Yankee Protestant supremacy, 
symbolized the gathering revolt 
against the establishment. And, 
though Hoover won the election, one 
should not miss the significance of 
the way Smith lost. As Sam Lubell 
has reminded us, “Smith split not 
only the Solid South but the Repub- 
lican North as well.” He carried 
counties which had long been tradi- 
tionally Republican. He smashed the 
Republican hold on the cities. He 
mobilized the new immigration in 
politics. In losing, he polled nearly 


as many votes as Coolidge had polled 


in winning four years before. He 
expressed the vital new tendencies of 
politics; and it is likely that the pro- 
longation of these tendencies would 
have assured a national Democratic 
victory, without a depression, in 1932 
or certainly by 1936. 


Six—It may seem odd to ask work- 
ing politicians to pay attention to 
cultural matters; but, as the experi- 
ence of the Twenties shows, a period 
of acute intellectual discontent is 
likely to foreshadow a period of po- 
litical revolt. 


In the late Fifties we seem clearly 
to be moving into this same stage of 
the self-estranged social order. One 
senses a spreading anxiety and frustra- 
tion in our society; a confused, in- 
choate feeling that things aren't 
going right; a growing boredom with 
excessive self-congratulation and com- 
placency; a growing discontent with 
purely material ends in life; a grow- 
ing concern with our character and 
objectives as a people; a growing de- 
sire to start moving forward as a na- 
tion again, to renew our national 
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vision and to clarify our national pur- 
poses. As Sam Lubell wrote during 
the elections last fall, “One finds a 
deep uneasiness. This uneasiness has 
a curious quality. It is not fretting 
over something that has already hap- 
pened. Mainly, it reflects an anxiety 
over impending disaster, a sense that 
as a nation we are beset by prob- 
lems which are slipping beyond our 
control.” 


Let me list some expressions of the 
discontent, the desire for reappraisal, 
the groping for something better: 


q the rise of the Beat Generation 
is plainly in part the result of the 
failure of our present society to pro- 
vide ideals capable of inspiring the 
youth of the nation. 


Gthe revival in the last two or 
three years of satire (not altogether 
to be dismissed by the appellation 
“sick humor’’) is another expression, 
as in the Twenties, of contempt for 
the way things currently are going. 


{the religious boom (Billy Gra- 
ham, etc.) suggests the widespread 
yearning for spiritual purpose of 
some sort in life. 


{the top book in the fiction best 
seller list for many months has been 
Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago—again a 
symptom of the felt need for some 
kind of spiritual affirmation. 


§ a book like J. K. Galbraith’s The 
Affluent Society sells 50 thousand 
copies in hard cover; David Ries- 
man's The Lonely Crowd and W. H. 
Whyte’s The Organization Man sell 
hundreds of thousands in paper back 
—all this means that our intellectuals 
are beginning to draw the new por- 
trait of America out of which new 
political initiatives will in due course 
come, and that people are responding 
to their portrayal. 


Seven—The psychological ferment 
and unrest are growing. And the first 
political returns from this rising spir- 
itual discontent are already in—the 
election of 1958. This election ex- 
pressed a deep dissatisfaction . with 
the stagnation of the Eisenhower 
epoch. It also showed a lively pop- 
ular curiosity about new faces and 
ideas—a freshening interest in new 
men who might glimpse some higher 
conception of American possibility. 
More and more people are evidently 
looking for a sense of dedication, a 


feeling that what they are doing is 
deeply worthwhile—the kind of in- 
spiration and lift we had in the 
Thirties and during the war. The 
threat of Communism and nuclear 
war ought to give us this sense of 
purpose; but it doesn’t seem to. Cer- 
tainly the goal of adding to our ma- 
terial comforts and our leisure time 
will not. One feels that increasing 
numbers are waiting for a trumpet 
to sound. 

What happened in 1958 foreshad- 
ows, I suspect, a more general turning 
of the tide. The condition of national 
exhaustion is evidently coming to an 
end. Batteries are being recharged; 
there is a gathering of forces under- 
neath the surface. One cannot say 
when these new sentiments will be- 
come dominant—probably not before 
the early 1960s. But the direction has 
definitely changed. In time, the col- 
lecting discontent will find a national 
voice (like Theodore Roosevelt in 
1901 and Franklin Roosevelt in 1933). 
Then there will be a breakthrough 
into a new political epoch. 


Eight—The probability of this cy- 
clical overturn is confirmed, I think, 
by the calculations made by my father 
in his essay “Tides of National Poli- 
tics” (which first appeared in the 
Yale Review in December 1939 and 
was reprinted in Paths to the Present, 
1949). In this essay, he proposed that 
liberal and conservative periods suc- 
ceed themselves in our national life at 
intervals of about 15 or 16 years, and 
that this takes place without demon- 
strable correlation with economic cir- 
cumstances or, indeed, with anything 
else, except the ebb and flow of na- 
tional political psychology. Accord- 
ing to the analysis of 1939, the peri- 
ods ran as follows: 


liberal 


1765-1787 
1801-1816 
1829-1841 
1861-1869 
1901-1919 
1931-1947 


conservative 


1787-1801 
1816-1829 
1841-1861 
1869-1901 
1919-1931 


Sometimes, of course, a liberal Pres- 
ident may be in office during a con- 
servative period, and vice versa; the 
test is not the politics of the Presi- 
dent, but the effective tendency in 
government. No mechanical preci- 
sion is possible in these estimates. If 
past rhythms hold, the conservative 
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period should run its course by about 
1961-62. 


What Will the Character 
of the New Period Be? 


Nine—The new political epoch 
will very likely resemble the Progres- 
sive period of the turn of the century 
more than it will resemble the New 
Deal period. This is because the New 
Deal period was set off by economic 
collapse and took its special character 
from the fight against depression. 
Some people, regarding the New Deal 
as the archetype of all American re- 
form movements, have supposed that 
depression is therefore the necessary 
preliminary to any age of reform. 
American history does not bear this 
out. The fight against depression has 
not been the central issue of tradition- 
al American reform. It was not the 
heart of Jeffersonian democracy or of 
Jacksonian democracy or of the anti- 
slavery movement or of the Progres- 
sive movement. 


What characterized these other 
periods was an accumulation of dis- 
quietudes and discontents in Amer- 
ican society, often non-economic in 
character, producing a general sus- 
ceptibility to appeals for change— 
this and the existence within society 
of able men or groups who felt them- 
selves cramped or stultified by the 
status quo and who were capable of 
exploiting the mounting dissatisfac- 
tion to advance policies and purposes 
of its own. This combination of out- 
siders striving for status and power 
with a revulsion among people in 
general against the existing leader- 
ship and the existing ideals has been 
the real archetype of American 
reform. 








Ten—The Progressive period, in 
particular, did not come about in 


response to depression. On _ the 
whole, people had (by the standards 
of the day) enough to eat, jobs, 
clothes, etc. They felt uncomfortable 
in other ways—over the way the new 
instrumentalities of business were 
growing out of popular control; over 
the spread of indifference and cor- 
ruption in government; over the de- 
cay of public spirit; over the appar- 
ent triumph of an ethos of material- 
ism in the national life. Spiritual 
unemployment can be as powerful a 
motive for change as economic un- 
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employment. There was thus a per- 
vasive unrest, a growing need for 
idealism, which had a series of local 
and special manifestations until great 
political evangelists like Theodore 
Roosevelt arose to articulate the ac- 
cumulating discontent for the nation 
and to preach a new gospel of dedica- 
tion to the national welfare. 

The particular Progressive instru- 
ment was the concept of the public 
interest, the general welfare, the 
national interest. This was the con- 
ception which Theodore Roosevelt 
revived and dramatized with such 
effect—the idea that the community 
welfare was overriding (as Roosevelt 
put it, “Every man holds his prop- 
erty subject to the general right of 
the community to regulate its use to 
whatever degree the public welfare 
may require’’); that all special inter- 
ests were to be subordinated to the 
public interest and, if necessary, dis- 
ciplined by it; and that the proper 
champion of the public interest was 
the national government. 


Eleven—Clearly our urgent need 
today is for a new conviction of na- 
tional purpose and a new sense of 
national identity. For this reason, | 
suspect that a revival of a new sense 
of the public interest will be central 
to the new period. 

The more or less official assump- 
tion of the Fifties has been that what 
is good for one or another private 
interest is good for the country. 
Charles E. Wilson gave this idea its 
classical formulation (“What is good 
for General Motors . . .”). President 
Eisenhower seems to have tacitly sup- 
posed from the start that every per- 
son, in making money for himself, is 
serving the best interests of society 
(and that, the more money he makes, 
th¢ greater his wisdom and virtue). 
And many liberals have objected less 
to the principle of Wilson's Law than 
to his choike of beneficiary. They 


often assume that what is good for 
what they care about is automatically 
good for the country; if government 
would only cater to labor or the farm- 
ers rather than to business, every- 
thing would be all right. 

Through our history, conservatives 
have contended that government 
should do favors for business. Vulgar 
liberalism has only generalized this 
idea so that government should do 
favors for other organized groups too. 
Obviously government is in the wel- 
fare game to stay; in a complex in 
dustrial society we can never return 
to the simple Jeffersonian state. But 
unless government is dominated by a 
conception of the public interest, the 
idea of the welfare state will degen- 
erate into what Robert M. Hutchins 
has called “the pressure group state, 
which cares [only] for the welfare of 
those who are well enough organized 
to put on the pressure.” A revival of 
the idea of an overriding public in- 
terest is thus necessary not only to 
rebuke the pretensions of business 
but to rescue and justify the very 
idea of liberalism. 

I believe that millions already 
dimly feel that the road to national 
salvation no longer lies in pushing 
their own claims to the uttermost. 
Many farmers are unhappy over the 
excesses of the farm program; Lubell 
reports that many steelworkers would 
be prepared to forego wage increases 
in exchange for job security; prob- 
ably many businessmen feel the same 
way about proposals to sacrifice every- 
thing to their own profits. The day 
may even come when Texas oilmen 
will stop acting as if they believed 
the national welfare depended on 
their having unconscionable tax bene- 
fits, though this perhaps is utopian. 


I believe that the political leaders 
who can articulate this sense of the 
public interest in an arresting and 
convincing way, as TR did half a 
century ago, will elicit a remarkable 
response. But pious rhetorical ges 
tures toward the idea will deceive no 
one. The fact has to be faced that 
private interests and the public inter- 
est often come into harsh conflict 
The test will lie in willingness to 
take on the private interests whose 
aggressive pursuit of their own ad- 
vantages imperils the general welfare. 
And it must never be forgotten that, 
throughout our history, the price of 
being right in such matters has al 
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ways been a bad press and some out- 
rage in the business community. No 
liberal statesman in American history 
has ever been admired at the time by 
the respectable elements in society. 
Politicians whose highest aspiration 
is an editorial in the New York Times 
praising them for their sense of re- 
sponsibility are not likely to occupy 
much space in history books. 


Twelve—lI{ the idea of the public 
interest becomes the central issue of 
the new period, that idea may very 
likely take two forms: one discipli 
nary, the other constructive. 

The negative side calls for the dis- 
cipline of aggressive private interests: 
recent labor legislation is a case in 
point. Legislation can only deal with 
such problems in a limited way. 
Nothing really effective can be done 
until the executive branch, and espe- 
cially the administrative commissions, 
are staffed by people more interested 
in serving the public welfare than in 
serving the businesses they are sup 
posed to regulate. 

The constructive side is the more 
important. The essential issue here 
is really the allocation of resources 
between the private and public sec- 
tors of the economy. Our greatest 
present anomaly is that the United 
States, the richest country in the his- 
tory of the world, cannot build an 
educational system worthy of its chil- 
dren, cannot build as many ICBMs 
as the much less affluent Soviet 
Union, cannot maintain its roads and 
parks and have a 
proper resources*policy, and so on, 
indeed, cannot even run a decent 
postal system. The answer to this is 
not that we can't afford to do these 
things; of course we can. The answer 
is that, under a system where private 
interests have priority over the public 
interest, where everyone’s making a 
fast buck is supposed to conduce to 
the common good, where government 
is portrayed as the enemy, where the 
production and consumption of con- 
sumers’ goods is regarded as the be-all 
and end-all of existence, the public 
sector—from schools to missiles—is 
systematically starved. Listen to Dr. 
Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of 
President Eisenhower's Council oft 
Economic Advisers, state his concep- 
tion of the American economy: “Its 
ultimate purpose is to produce more 
consumer goods. This is the goal. 
This is the object of everything that 


forests, cannot 


we are working at; to produce things 
for consumers.” This astonishing 
statement brought a cogent response 
from Senator Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania: “The goal of our econ 
omy is not the production of more 
consumer goods at all. The goal of 
our economy is to provide an environ 
ment in which every American family 
can have a good house for living and 
shelter, a good school to which to 
send the children, good transporta- 
tion facilities, and good opportuni 
ties for cultural and 
advancement.” 


spiritual 


This exchange makes the point: it 
is not that our capabilities are inade 
quate, it is that our priorities—which 
means our values—are wrong. So, 
under the Eisenhower dispensation, 
while consumer goods pour out ol 
our ears, while our cars grow longe 
and our kitchens shinier and gadgets 
and gimmicks overflow ou 
and our attics, the public framework 
of society, on which everything else 
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rests, is overstrained by population 
growth and falls into disrepair. Our 
communities grow more disorganized, 
our schools more crowded, our teach 
ers more weary and underpaid, our 
roads more dangerous, our national 
parks more unkempt, our law en- 
forcement more overworked and hai 
ried, our weapons development and 
foreign aid more catastrophically in- 
adequate. While we overstufl ou 
selves as individuals, we let the na- 
tional plant run down. And it is the 
national plant—-and particularly our 
national investment in people (edu 
cation, health, welfare, equal oppor 
tunity)\—on which our future so 
largely depends. Let no one forget 
that the condition of private opulence 
and public squalor has through his 
tory led to the fail of empires. 
This condition has to be corrected 
if we are to hold our own in the 
contest against Communism. It has 
to be corrected if we are to meet the 
needs of a rapidly expanding popula- 
tion and do justice to our own people 
and our national aspirations. We 
might begin by recognizing that the 
public sector deserves as much honor 
as the private sector. It is absurd to 
suppose that a man dedicated to 
making money for himself is some- 
how engaged in nobler work than a 
man serving the community in local, 
state, or national government. It is 
equally absurd to suppose that, as 
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our gross national product rises, we 
can afford to spend a declining pro- 
portion each year to maintain the 
public framework of our lives. What 
corporation would succeed if it re- 
duced its budget while it increased its 
business? 

As we develop a sense of national 
purpose, we will surely decide that 
extra available income could be 
better spent for public ends than for 
an increased flow of ever shinier con- 
sumers’ goods. And we have in taxa- 
tion the instrument by which we de- 
cide where our national resources 
should be allocated. The assertion of 
the public interest will therefore 
mean, in particular, a determination 
to prevent special interests from ab- 
sorbing the communal surplus which 
ought to be dedicated to communal, 
not to private, purposes. 

As yet, the issue is not yet widely 
understood, as shown by the continu- 
ing complaints against taxation, pub- 
lic spending, etc. But gradually it 
will seem more important to enlarge 
services than to reduce taxes. Al 
ready the idea of the government as 
the enemy—the one great triumph of 
Republican propaganda in the last 
decades—is beginning to give 
way the the govern- 
ment as one means by which a com- 
munity achieves its purposes. I would 
instance the New York election. 
Though the Democrats to some de 
gree contrived their own downfall, it 
should not be forgotten that the one 
campaign theme with which Nelson 
Rockefeller was personally identified 
was the hope of correcting what J. K. 
Galbraith has called the im- 
balance”; this identification resulted 
from the series of Rockefeller Broth- 
ers reports, all calling for more effort 
in the public sector in a variety of 
fields. 


two 
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“social 


Concrete issues already exist around 
us in abundance. What is needed is 
vision to unite these and to 
endow them with a broader meaning. 
Such questions as 


issues 


© The revitalization of our commu- 
nity life (better planning of cities 
and suburbs, slum clearance, decent 
housing, urban renewal, area develop- 
ment). 


@ The reconstruction of our educa- 
tional system. 


¢ The improvement of medical care 
and of care for the aged. 
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q The assurance of equal rights for 
minorities. 


q{ The freedoms of speech, expres- 
sion and conscience. 


q The development of our natural 
resources. 


§ The control of inflation. 


q The improvement of social secur- 
ity. 

q The refinement of our mass 
media and the elevation of our pop- 
ular culture. 


q The provision of adequate for- 
eign aid. 

¢ The prosecution of our weapons 
effort. 


¢ All these, instead of appearing 
unrelated, technical, and tedious, as 
they too often still do, will be seen 
under the new national vision as in- 
dispensable parts of an organic effort 
to give the individual and the nation 
a hopeful future in the high-tech 
nology world. 


Thirteen—The effort to build the 
social health and military strength of 
American redressing the 
balance of distribution as between 
the private and public sectors will in 


society by 


volve, of course, troubling questions 


like taxation and inflation. I lack 
knowledge and space to go into these 
questions here, but a few points can 
be usefully noted. If we can maintain 
an adequate rate of economic growth 
(say the 4.5 per cent per annum we 
had in the years 1946-53), we should 
be able to give the public sector what 
it needs without substantial increase 
in taxation. As for inflation, the ex 
perience of the last half dozen years 
has shown that cutting government 
spending, raising the interest rate, 
and thereby slowing down economic 
growth is no insurance against rising 
prices. On the other hand, I doubt 
whether economic expansion by itself 
would be a_ sufficient guarantee 
against inflation. Under an admin 
istration hopelessly infatuated with 
monetary policy, there has been little 
incentive to try and devise more effec 
tive ways of dealing with inflation; 
but another kind of administration 
could call effectively on our resources 
of social invention to meet the prob- 
lem. In any case, taxation and infla- 
tion are technical problems, far more 
manageable once the national will 
has decided in favor of definite goals 


than in the current state of public 
confusion and apathy. 


At present, the fear of inflation has 
become an obsession. The mere men 
tion of the word becomes a pretext 
for turning down all proposals for 
government action. Yet, in this very 
year, one finds that the budgetary 
deficit of around 12.5 billion dollars 
has not caused undue price increases 
In the main, our recent inflationary 
pressure seems to come, not from a 
general excess of demand over supply, 
but from administered price move 
ments in the concentrated industrial 
sector of the economy. These facts 
lead one to wonder whether the Ad 
ministration’s inflation obsession is 
not in part a rationalization for a 
deeper paralysis of will—whether a 
tired and hollow government, lacking 
the energy to act and the intelligence 
to know what has not grate 
fully seized on inflation as the per 
manent alibi for inaction. What a 
splendid excuse for do-nothing gov 
ernment and for carefree hours on 
the Yet surely a more 
thoughtful view of the American sit 
uation would worry far less about the 
deficit in the cash budget than about 
the deficit in education, medical care, 
resources development, foreign aid, 
and guided missiles. Let us determine 
what things really matter to our 
growth and survival as a free nation, 
and go ahead and do them, dealing 
with inflation along the way. If the 
fear of inflation prevents us from 
doing them, then we are lost anyway 


to do, 


fairways! 


Fourteeen—It should always be 
recalled that the point in developing 
a new conception of the public inte: 
est and in producing a consequent 
reallocation of resources is not that 
these things are adequate ends in 
themselves, or that strengthening the 
national government is per se a good 
thing. The point is to bring about 
a higher quality of life and oppor 
tunity for ordinary men and women 


This point—the quality of life 
suggests the great difference between 
the politics of the Sixties and the 
politics of the Thirties. The New 
Deal had to cope with immediate 
problems of subsistence and survival 
Its characteristic issues were those in 
volved in refueling the economic ma 
chine, raising mass living standards, 
setting minimum wages, pegging 
farm prices, vindicating collective 
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bargaining, establishing systems of 
social security. Its emphasis was 
essentially quantitative. This empha- 
sis was inevitable in an age of scarcity. 

But the basic condition has 
changed. Today we dwell in an econ- 
omy of abundance. Instead of the 
quantitative liberalism of the Thir- 
ties, rightly dedicated to the struggle 
to secure the economic basis of life, 
we need now a “qualitative liberal- 
ism,” dedicated to bettering the qual- 
ity of people’s lives and opportuni- 
ties. Inexcusable poverty still exists 
in the United States; but in the main 
it is of a marginal sort not likely to 
be relieved by general economic 
growth; treating it calls for specifi 
programs expressly designed for a 
particular region or industry. In 
general, we can, in our central em- 
phasis, move on from the quantita- 
tive problems to the more elusive 
and complicated task of fighting for 
individual dignity, identity, and ful- 
fillment in a mass society. The issues 
of the new period will not be such 
questions as whether trade unions 
should exist, whether business should 
be regulated, whether government 
should accept responsibility for full 
employment. The new issues will be 
rather those which make the differ- 
ence between defeat and opportunity, 
between frustration and fulfillment, 
in the everyday lives of average per- 
sons. ‘These issues will deal with the 
quality of civilization to which our 
nation aspires in an age of ever-in- 
creasing abundance and leisure. One 
test, I believe, will be the demand 
that every American citizen have ac- 
cess to the career commensurate to 
his talents and character, regardless 
of his birth, his fortune, his creed, 
or his color. We must do this if we 
are to develop our national potential 
in the contest against Communism. 
We must do it if we are ever to fulfill 
what Croly used to call the promise 
of American life. 


Much of this talk may sound re- 
mote from practical politics. It will 
become increasingly relevant in the 
years to come. The political problem 
will be to set the sights—to enunciate 
the national vision which will pro- 
vide these issues with the moral and 
emotional context that charges them 
with force and meaning. No one can 
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predict in detail how this will come 
about or who will do it, any more 
than anyone could predict Theodore 
Roosevelt or Franklin Roosevelt. But 
in time this national need will find 


its voice in the creative figures of our 
politics, and as a nation we will start 
moving forward again. 
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Fifteen—I have said nothing so far 
about foreign policy. This is not be- 
cause I regard foreign affairs as less 
important than domestic affairs. This 
is obviously not the case. So far as 
the critical issues of national survival 
are concerned, foreign affairs will con- 
tinue to be for the foreseeable future 
vastly more important than domestic 
affairs. Indeed, because the most for- 
midable and searching challenge we 
confront comes in the foreign field, 
Chester Bowles has brilliantly argued 
(in American Politics in a Revolu- 
tionary World, 1956) that it is pre- 
cisely the national response to this 
challenge which will usher in a new 
political period. This last, however, 
I am constrained to doubt. I am 
more inclined to agree with George 
Kennan that the tail cannot wag the 
dog—that our foreign poiicy must 
be the projection and expression of 
what we are like as a national com- 
munity; that our domestic values and 
energies will determine our course in 
foreign affairs rather than vice versa. 

Foreign policy is not, after all, 
something apart from a nation’s in- 
terior existence. It is the outward 
face a nation wears to the world. In 
recent years our foreign policy has 
been defensive and unconvincing. 
Most of the world has come to regard 
us as an irrevocably conservative 


nation, dedicated to holding what we 
have, devoid of larger ideas or objec- 
tives. This should surprise no one. 
In an age of national passivity, we 
can hardly expect to have a vital and 
dynamic foreign policy. 


Sixteen—Why is it that American 
idealism, which spoke to the world 
with such thrilling eloquence during 
World War I and again during and 
after World War II, has apparently 
lost its power to move the people of 
the world? The answer to this is that, 
so far as the world can tell, it has lost 
its power to move Americans. In the 
age of Eisenhower, American idealism 
is a matter, not of deeds, but of 
slogans. 

When has America had a positive 
effect on the world? It has been 
when our foreign policy has expressed 
a glowing reality of American per- 
formance. The words of Wilson and 
Roosevelt went straight to the minds 
and hearts of the people of the world, 
not because Wilson and Roosevelt 
had better words than Eisenhower 
(though this may have been the case 
too), but because their words were 
underwritten by their deeds. It was 
Wilson’s New Freedom which vali 
dated his Fourteen Points, as it was 
Roosevelt's New Deal which validated 
his Four Freedoms. Because Wilson 
and Roosevelt had fought visibly and 
hard for freedom and opportunity 
and social justice against opposing 
forces in their own lands, they earned 
the right to talk about such matters 
to the world. The impact of TVA, 
for example, on the imagination of 
aspiring peoples everywhere has been 
incalculable. People who address 
lofty abstractions to the world while 
at home they tolerate McCarthy and 
Little Rock and unemployment and 
the rest are bound to strike others as 
ineffectual figureheads or sanctimon- 
ious frauds. 

One of our troubles has been the 
supposition that some new device— 
a new ghostwriter for the President; 
or a new “psychological warfare” 
trick; or a new variety of Madison 
Avenue magic—will miraculously 
transform our position in the world. 
Alas, our trouble is not one which 
gimmicks will cure; it does not lie, 
as our Madison Avenue friends might 
put it, in the packaging. It lies in 
what is inside the package. Our 
words will be effective only as they 
reflect our performence. When we 
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are a nation on the move, our foreign 
policy is effective; when we are mired 
in complacency and indifference, our 
foreign policy impresses no one. We 
cannot convincingly champion free- 
dom before the world so long as we 
permit it to be kicked around at 
home. We cannot convincingly cham- 
pion equality abroad so long as we 
practice segregation at home. We can- 
not convincingly champion free op- 
portunity and civilized values abroad 
when too many of our own people 
linger at home in economic want and 
cultural mediocrity. As we renew a 
fighting national faith in combatting 
the defects and inequities of our own 
society, we will generate an enthusi- 
asm that will reverberate across the 
world. Nothing would go farther to 
restore world confidence in American 
leadership and purpose than a re 
sumption of forward motion in our 
own society. 


Seventeen—It should be added 
that very little would help us meet 
effectively the concrete problems we 
must face. One urgent problem is 
the underdeveloped world. Men like 
those now in Washington who spent 
their lives opposing the innocuous 
social reforms of the New Deal are 


not likely to comprehend the savage 
urgencies which move people and 


nations in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. We can restore contact with 
these people again only as we show 
an understanding of their passion for 
economic modernization and _ social 
welfare. Another urgent problem is 
the defense budget itself: only liberal 
economic policies, addressed to na- 
tional growth and to correcting the 
social imbalance, can assure the na- 
tion adequate military budgets. 


Eighteen—Unless we go in for 
leadership through brute power, our 
impact abroad will depend on our 
performance at home. “Any message 
we may try to bring to others,” Ken- 
nan has wisely said, “will be effective 
only if it is in accord with what we 
are to ourselves, and if this is some- 
thing sufficiently impressive to com- 
pel the respect and confidence of a 
world which, despite all its material 
difficulties, is still more ready to rec- 
ognize and respect spiritual distinc- 
tion than material opulence.” 

New initiatives in foreign policy, 
in short, will very likely be the con- 
current expression of the same mood 
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which produces a moral and political 
revival at home. This is no argument, 
of course, for downgrading foreign 
affairs from ihe top priority, or for 
postponing consideration of the ur- 
gent issues of negotiation, defense, 
and foreign aid. We must do the best 
we can in every moment left to us. 
But, speaking realistically, we prob- 
ably will not have affirmative vigor 
and faith in our foreign policy until 
we get moving again in our national 
society. Once we start moving, then 
foreign policy will provide the most 
exciting and significant outlet for 
our national creativity. 
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Nineteen—The crust is breaking 
up. The batteries are being re- 
charged. New forces and values are 
straining for release in our society. 
The Sixties await, and they promise 
to be one of the great decades in our 
history. What will be the instru- 
mentality of this revived national 
creativity? Most of those who remem- 
ber our recent periods of national 
progress—Wilson and  F.D.R.—as- 
sume that it will be, of course, the 
Democratic Party. But will this nec- 
essarily be the case? 


Twenty—Obviously the classical 
Republican Party—that wing of the 
Republicans which regards Nixon as 


its leader and its hope—will not be 
the instrument of any sort of national 
advance. But may not possibilities 
remain within the Republican camp? 
It must not be forgotten that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, a Republican, was 


the first great figure in the old Pro- 
gressive movement. And today Nelson 
Rockefeller, another Republican gov- 
ernor of New York, stands out as one 
politician who plainly glimpses the 
potentialities of the Sixties. In the 
end, the Republican Party broke 
T.R.’s heart and threw him out— 
as it undoubtedly will in the end to 
Rockefeller—but not till after Roose- 
velt had served nearly two terms as 
President and dominated the nation 
for a decade. It is perfectly easy to 
see a sequence of events which might 
make Rockefeller—in spite of the 
owners of the Republican Party—the 
first beneficiary of the new political 
mood in national politics. The Demo 
crats are foolish if they expect to in 
herit by default. 


Twenty-one—Indeed, the Demo 
cratic Party may not inherit at all 
unless it takes hold of itself and rises 
to the challenge of the Sixties. That 
challenge will be to the party's re 
sources of intelligence and creativity. 
Meeting the challenge will require, 
above all, hospitality to ideas in the 
Democratic Party, and the selection of 
Democratic candidates with the intel 
ligence and imagination to anti tpate 
the needs of the new period, 

If Democratic state organizations 
suppose that victory is inevitable in 
1960, and that any political hack is 
going to win, regardless of his quali 
fications, then the party as a whole 
will very probably forfeit the oppor 
tunity which lies ahead. The Ameri- 
can people are going to demand cre- 
ative leadership, and they will not 
accept a collection of routine medioc- 
rities with lIqud voices and 
phrases. The nation is at last com- 
ing out of the Eisenhower trance; it is 
belatedly awakening to the desperate 
need for new ideas, for intelligence, 
for innovation and vision in our pub 
lic life. Unless the Democratic Party 
meets that need, it may have to watch 
an unsurpassed opportunity pass it 
by. 

But if the Democratic Party offers 
the electorate men of vision, intel 
lect, and responsibility—men who 
have an instinct for the new and chal 
lenging age at which we are now on 
the threshold—then it will become 
once again, as it has been so often and 
brilliantly in our past, the chosen in 
strumentality of a time of national 
renaissance. 
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by SIDNEY HYMAN 


oe FACTIONS within an Amer- 
ican political party sometimes 
reach a point where they are too 
weak to advance and too strong to 
surrender. If at that point they are 
also too proud to ask for mercy, they 
then hold a great unity and harmony 
meeting. 

The avowed object of the affair is 
to have both factions say that there 
had been no previous fighting at all; 
that any impression to the contrary 
was but an optical and acoustic illu 
sion, arising from a faulty translation 
of the English language by the press. 
But the real object is to preserve an 
existing kinetic equilibrium between 
the forces engaged until the battle 
can be resumed, if necessary, under 
different circumstances. 

This, in essence, seems to underlie 
the truce of July 24 agreed to by 
Democratic National Chairman Paul 
Butler on the one side, and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson on the other. 

The civil war in which they had 
been involved burst into the open 
nineteen days earlier. In a television 
interview July 5, Chairman Butler 
questioned the strategy being pur- 
sued in a pre-Presidential election 
year by the Democratic Congressional] 
leadership. The party, he implied, 
could win the 1960 contest only if it 
were responsive to the national in- 
stead of the sectional and local de- 
mands of the people. “We believe,” 
said he, “that we have to try to influ- 
ence the Democratic leadership to 
come along with the national pro- 
gram, rather than the more conserva 
tive and moderate program which 
they are trying to follow.” 


A number of Senate and House 
Democrats, loyal to Senator Johnson 
and Speaker Rayburn, saw in these 
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remarks a direct challenge to the 
leadership's policy of tailoring legis- 
lation to a size and style that might 
survive a Presidential veto. 

Since they were the chief architects 
of that policy, they made the air ring 
with demands that Butler be replaced 
as national chairman; they were 
joined by sections of the press w hich 
had never before shown any great 
solicitude for a Democratic Presiden 
tial victory in 1960 or any other year. 
It was “unprecedented,” cried edito 
rial writers and columnists, for a na 
tional chairman of a party ever to 
criticize the Congressional leadership 
of his own party; Butler's action was 
an arrogant “usurpation of power” 
which sober and “responsible” Demo- 
crats must surely put down by replac 
ing Butler as national chairman. 

Butler, on his part, won support 
for his position from leading Demo 
crats identified with state party or- 
ganizations in the urban North. At 
the same time, in another television 
interview, he remarked that the 
“noise and fury” of the Democratic 
Congressional counterattack was all 
part of a plan to install a Westerner 
in his office. 

And so it went back and forth for 
almost three weeks, until Butler re- 
quested a meeting with Speaker Sam 
Rayburn at which Senator Johnson 
was also present. The announced re 
sult was peace, unity, and harmony. 
Rayburn said that there had been 
“no loud talk” at the meeting, “no 
violent disagreements,” nor “any 
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fightin’ and scratchin’.” Rather it had 
been agreed that “no one of the three 
of us is trying to be divisive, it mat- 
ters not what interpretation others 
may put on it.” Senator Johnson con 
curred. The meeting, he said, “was 
pleasant and constructive” and “ought 
to do a lot of good.” 

In saying his amen, Butler ex 
plained that he had not meant his re 
marks of July 5 to be critical of the 
Congressional leadership. What he 
said at the time concluded with the 
prophecy that by the hour of the 
Democratic convention in July, 1960, 
“the Democratic leadership and mem 
bership of the 86th Congress will 
have provided for our party a very 
strong record of legislative achieve 
ments.” But this softening tag-end 
sentence had been wilifully or inad 
vertently overlooked by the press, and 
hence the blood-letting which ensued, 

What’s back of all this? What does 
it point to? 

It would be to ex- 
plain the dispute in terms of the per 
sonal enmities, fears, 
ambitions of the main actors in 
fracas 


easy too @asy 


and 
the 


vanities, 


Of Rayburn, it can be said that 
after having interceded with Adlai 
Stevenson in 1956 to keep Butler on 
as national chairman, the latter has 
not shown the Speaker a due measure 
of gratitude. Instead, the Democratic 
Advisory Council, which Butler heads 
in his role as national chairman, has 
ventured to be Rayburn’s rival in 
setting the course of the Democratic 
Party's legislative policies. Since 1957, 
when the Council began to function, 
Rayburn made many suggestions to 
Butler that the party would be better 
off if the Council piped down—or, 
better vet, abolished itseif. But this 
advice has been ignored. To Ray 
burn’s mounting irritation, the Coun- 
cil has continued to issue’ broad 
gauged policy statements that are at 
variance with the Speaker's more 
modest positions. 

In Senator Johnson's case, in past 
years he has limited his contacts with 
Butler to formal occasions. He has 
had difficulty in concealing both his 
personal hostility to Butler and his 
desire to see him replaced as national 
chairman. For example, at the time 
of the 1956 Democratic Convention, 
it was widely reported that Senator 
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Johnson's choice for the post was 
James Rowe, a personal friend from 
the days of the New Deal. Subse- 
quently, it was reported that Johnson 
favored former Senator Ear! Cle- 
ments. His present preference is not 
known. 

What is known is Senator Johnson's 
feeling that the rash of recent attacks 
on his Senate leadership is directed 
from a common center with a com 
mon object in view. The object is 
to destroy his power to command a 
great following for himself or some 
other person of his choice at the 1960 
Democratic National Convention—to 
destroy this power by discrediting be- 
forehand his performance as the Sen 
ate majority leader, Moreover, since 
the National Committee is the only 
common center the party has while 
the White House remains in Republi 
can hands, Senator Johnson has tend- 
ed to look upon it—or more precise- 
ly, to look upon Butler—as the in- 
spirational source of the recent at 
tacks he has been undergoing from 
many sides. 

As for Butler, he has maintained 
his personal position as_ national 
chairman by a series of adroit, prag- 
matic maneuvers—masked as a fight 
for selfless objectives. For example, 
though he had not previously stepped 
out as a strong and vocal champion 
of civil rights legislation, he struck 
this note last spring shortly before 
the National Committee met to elect 
a chairman. The Southerners were up 
in arms against him. But the North- 
erners—and they were in the decisive 
majority—were forced to take up 
arms on his behalf and to vote for his 
continued tenure as national chair- 
man. Failure to do so would have 
been interpreted as a surrender to 
the South on the civil rights issue, 
with consequent embarrassment at 
home in the North. 


Meanwhile, Butler had been mov- 
ing with considerable skill to take 
the control of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council away from the pro 
Stevenson forces which provided the 
original drive behind the Council. 
Indeed, at the time of its advent im- 
mediately after the 1956 election, the 
Council was meant to serve not only 
as a national policy making alterna- 
tive to the Congressional _policy- 
makers, but to serve also as a device 
by which the pro-Stevenson forces 
could by-pass Butler’s own role as na- 
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tional chairman. The latter tactic, 
however, was frustrated when Butler 
seized upon the Council as a vehicle 
through which he could make him- 
self the voice of liberalism for a re- 
sponsive audience in enough North- 
ern states to insure his continuation 
as national chairman. 

But while these personal factors 
must be given due weight in account- 
ing for the eruption of a civil war, 
they by no means explain the whole 
of the event. Speaker Rayburn, Sen 
ator Johnson, and Chairman Butler 
may have complex personal charac- 
ters. Yet none of the three is lacking 
in ardor for the Democratic Party it 
self, in love of country, and in a de 
sire—as each serve the 
national interest by means of a 1960 
Democratic Presidential victory. What 
divides the first two from Butler 
or rather, what divides the forces they 
respectively represent—is an honest 
difference of opinion that is worth 
debating openly; a difference in 
which the rivals have a strong case 
to make in support of what each feels 
is the strategy most likely to win 
the Presidency for the Democrats in 
1960. 

If one were to reconstruct the case 
for the Rayburn-Johnson side of the 
debate, the part that is distinctively 
Speaker Rayburn’'s might go like this: 

The sweeping Democratic Congres- 
sional victories in 1958 were won at a 
time when the country was still in a 
recession. It was feasible, therefore, to 
argue the need for a great expansion 
kinds of public works. 
Needful in themselves, they could be 
negotiated politically as a cure for the 
recession, even if the immediate re- 
sult was a further unbalancing of the 
budget. 

But now the recession is lifting, 
and the temper of the nation has 
changed. If the Democrats were to 
drive hard for the sweeping kind of 
programs they had promised in the 
fall of 1958, they would encounter a 


sees it—to 


Presidential veto. Even if they had 
the strength to override the veto, they 
would suffer in 1960 as a result of the 
extraordinary propaganda program 
the White House has been pushing 
in line with President Eisenhower's 
doctrinal view that an unbalanced 
budget means inflation and that in 
flation is the nation’s number one 
evil. At present tax levels, the enact 
ment of a comprehensive legislative 
program, such as the Democrats con 
templated at the start of the present 
session, would mean a marked un 
balancing of the budget; and hence 
the Democrats would appear belore 
the nation as the devil of the infla 
tionary story the White House has 
been telling. On the other hand, 
there is scant support in the Con 
gress—and none in the Administra 
tion—for an increase in taxes to 
cover the costs of a comprehensive 
legislative program while keeping the 
budget in balance. 


Ihe country as a whole probably 
doesn’t want anything 
what the Congress is doing 
same time, the country 
have to be reminded that the Demo 
crats, by habit, want to do more than 
the Republicans. The country knows 
that about the Democrats. In a sense, 
it keeps them on hand in order to do 
more if circumstances call for great 
spending programs. But given the 
present limiting attitude of the na 
tion, the Democrats can best 
their 1960 cause by showing them 
selves to be willing to cooperate with 
the Administration in putting through 
a “constructive” legislative program, 
even if it should fall short of what 
the Democrats themselves feel is desir 
able and necessary. 


more than 
At the 


does not 


serve 


The special part of the case that 


can be reconstructed for Senator 
Johnson might be summed up thus 

All that can be said for Speaker 
Rayburn’s position on money bills 
(which originate in the House) can 
also be said for Senator Johnson. But 
beyond this, there remains much more 
that applies with particular force to 
the role the latter fills. 

First, in the absence of strong Pres 
idential leadership, the country is 
fortunate, in the eyes of Johnson ad 
mirers, in having a man of Senator 
Johnson's great drive and genius as 
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a legislative leader. Were he not on 
the scene to push, needle, wheedle, 
and mould a bi-partisan pack of 
Senate prima donnas into working 
compromises negotiated at a gravita- 
tional center he discovered, the Sen- 
ate would have no direction what- 
ever. And if the Senate didn't have it, 
neither would the nation. 

Second, it is obviously unfair to 
accuse Senator Johnson in one breath 
of being a high handed dictator, and, 
in the next breath, to accuse him of 
failing to play the part of a dictator 
—by not “producing the votes” need- 
ed to secure the enactment of a com- 
prehensive liberal legislative program. 
Johnson, as majority leader, is as 
much the captive as he is the master 
of the institutional forms of the Sen- 
ate, with its multitude of committees 
and subcommittees; of the Senate's 
seniority system; of the Constitution- 
al equality of the states represented 
there; of the over-representation in 
the Senate of the predominantly rural 
and sparsely populated states at the 
expense of the predominantly urban 
and heavily populated states. 


Above all, it is argued, he is as 
much the captive as he is the master 
of the fact that in the 1958 Demo- 
cratic sweep, the Senate seats gained 
were not won mainly by Democrats 
from great urban centers. They were 
won by men standing at a shifting 
point in between the stereotype Sen- 
ate ruralist and the stereotype Senate 
urbanist. These men have no visceral 
reactions-on behalf of programs ad- 
vocated and desperately needed by 
representatives of the urban North. 
And nothing Senator Johnson can do 
will make them risk the disaffection 
of their home base of support by vot- 
ing for measures in which they have 
no great interest. 

Third, the criticism of Senator 
Johnson's leadership ignores the 
demonstrable fact that during the 
period he has guided the Senate, the 
Democrats accomplished the unprec- 
edented feat of winning three Con- 
gresses by ever-widening margins at 
a time when an extraordinarily pop- 
ular leader of the opposition party 
held the White House. Furthermore, 
the most recent polls show that the 
Democrats stand at a near all-time 
high in the favor of the country, 
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while the Republicans have sunk to 
an historic low. Let the Johnson 
course of moderation be adhered to 
into 1960, goes the argument, and it 
must surely find its ultimate objective 
secured by a Democratic Presidential 
victory in that year. 

Then there is the case for 
forces Butler represents: 

First, all praise is due the Demo- 
cratic Congressional leadership. But 
neither this leadership nor the Demo- 


the 


crats in the Congress are the national” 


Democratic Party. The Congressional 
wing of the Democratic Party is a 
vital segment of the party, but it is 
not the whole of it. There is a Presi- 
dential wing of the party as well, 
formed of county and state organiza- 
tions and the national committeemen 
they elect. The two wings, moreover, 
have different constituencies: the 
first is oriented to local and regional 
bread and butter interests; the second 
is oriented toward the interests which 
engage the attention of the nation as 
a collective entity. 

It is true enough that the Demo- 
crats, by capitalizing on local, paro- 
chial situations, have won successive 
Congresses. But the sum of these vic- 
tories does not by any means consti- 
tute a guarantee of victory in the 
Presidential contest. To win that 
kind of victory, the party must carry 
the great urban states of the North, 
where Presidential elections are de- 
cided. And these cannot be carried on 
the basis of the watered-down pro- 
grams the Democratic leadership has 
settled for in the Congress. 

This is not to accuse Speaker Ray- 
burn or Senator Johnson of falling 
down on their jobs. Given the char- 
acter of the institutional structure of 
Congress, no one could expect more 
of them. But as the general legisla- 
tive record that emerges falls below 
the demands of the crucially import- 
ant urban Northern states, the party 
must have an alternative national 
voice. It must have that kind of voice 
especially when the party does not 
control the White House. 





By the action of the Democratic 
National Committee, the Advisory 
Council has been officially designated 
to serve as that national voice in the 
formulation of party policy. With its 
power center focused in the national 
nominating convention, and with its 
eye fixed on the need to win the 
Presidency, it must do its best to help 
establish a national “image” of the 
party along lines that will win for 
the Democratic Presidential nominee 
the support of the urban North. 

How, then, do you win the Pres- 
idency? Not by a policy of coopera- 
tion with the opposition incumbent, 
carried to a point where the cleavage 
setting one party off from the other 
is obliterated. You win the Presiden- 
cy by establishing the difference be- 
tween the parties on a national basis. 
And how do you do that? You don't 
do it by accepting the incumbent's 
minimal programs. You do it by 
painting your own program with a 
broad brush, and letting the incum- 
bent, by his successive vetoes, appear 
as the great obstructionist to progress. 

The wish of the present Democrat- 
ic Congressional leadership to avoid 
the do-nothing label President Tru- 
man attached to the 80th Congress is 
based on a false reading of the anal- 
ogy, say the forces arrayed with But- 
ler. In 1946-48, it was the President 
who was driving hard for a vigorous 
legislative program in foreign and 
domestic matters, only to encounter 
the Congressional veto of that pro- 
gram in its domestic aspects. Subse- 
quently, President Truman was able 
to go to the country and turn that 
veto against the Republicans. But in 
the present case, it is the incumbent 
President who is vetoing progress. 
If the analogy to the past is to be 
correctly applied in the present case, 
it is not by having the Congress act 
beforehand so as to avoid the Pres- 
idential veto. It is to invite it, and 
thereby secure the ground on which 
the party can go to the nation in 
1960 and attack the Republican Ad- 
ministration as the great obstruction- 
ist force in the country. 


So much for the lines of a legiti- 
mate and necessary debate. The pres- 
ent truce will not end it. The fight 
may break out into the open again 
when the struggle for the party nom- 
inations gets underway officially. 

Is there any bridge to be thrown 
over the chasm dividing the rival 
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forces in the debate? Not one but 
two now appear in sight. The first 
is personal in origin. If Paul Butler 
remains on as national chairman, and 
if he is to manage, as he ardently 
wishes, a victorious Presidential drive 
in 1960, he will need all the help he 
can get from the forces within the 
party represented by Speaker Ray- 
burn and Senator Johnson. Converse- 
ly, if Senator Johnson, acting on his 
own behalf or in the interest of some- 
one else, wants to be a decisive figure 
in the 1960 national nominating con- 
vention, he is going to need all the 
help he can get from quarters in the 
urban North, now gathered behind 
Butler. 


Beyond this countervailing play of 
personal interest, there is still another 
bridge in sight. Assuming that the 
economy continues its present rate 
of recovery, by the time the second 
session of the present Congress con- 
venes, revenues from present taxes 
should produce a surplus that would 
allow for an expanded legislative pro- 
gram but within the framework on 
a balanced budget. On the other 
hand, if the economy should halt its 
present rate of recovery; and go into 
a slide once more, then by the start 
of the second session of the present 
Congress, the country will once again 
be ready for an expanded legislative 
program regardless of what happens 
to the budget. By either route— re- 
covery or another recession—the 
forces represented by Speaker Ray- 
burn, Senator Johnson, and Chair- 
man Butler would have every motive 
to fall in with a common program of 
a sort that will be politically negoti- 
able in all quarters, and can contrib- 
ute to the Democratic Party's 1960 
Presidential cause. 


But if the Congress failed to take 
up such measures—regardless of 
whether the economy warranted the 
expenditures because of a budgetary 
surplus or because they were needed 
to help brace a slipping economy— 
a bitter fight can be predicted be- 
tween the Congressional and Presi- 
dential wings of the Democratic 
Party. By a whimsical historical co- 
incidence, such a fight, if it occurs, 
will fall on the 100th anniversary of 
the Democratic National Convention 
held in Charleston, South Carolina— 
where the Democratic Party split in 
two; and where, in consequence, the 
nation itself was split in two. 
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France’s Uncertain Glory 


by SIGMUND BECK 


Paris 
7 MOST accurate word to describe 
the balance sheet of the first year 
of Charles de Gaulle’s almost abso- 
lute reign of power in France is 
“disappointment.” The new constitu- 
tion is probably the most unmanage- 
able one in the nation’s history. 
Economic problems receive no more 
imaginative treatment than under 
the Fourth Republic. The Algerian 
war goes on at the same bloody, 
expensive, and inhumane pace. 
And France's foreign policy appears 
to be nothing more than pouting 
nationalism. 

On the positive side of the picture, 
political stability reigns for the first 
time since the war. But while a strong 
leader heads the state today, the 
France of tomorrow may find itself 
embroiled in crises much graver than 


the ministerial reshuffling of the 
Fourth Republic. 
Actually, there is little in de 


Gaulle’s career to indicate that things 
might be much different. Rather than 
a statesman or political leader, the 
General's place in history is that of 
a spectacular military personality, 
whose unique prestige during World 
War II established him as the sym- 
bolic figure of the glory of the French 
nation—a glory conceived in terms 
more fitting the centuries of Louis 
XIV or Napoleon than the present. 
To de Gaulle, “France can never be 
France without la grandeur.” Despite 
his elevation to civilian office, he still 
parades about in his brigadier gen- 
eral’s uniform, and his public speech- 
es, while written in a brilliant prose, 
rest on such a level of platitude that 
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one might imagine it was he who in- 
vented the phrase, “Vive la France.” 

French memories are short. Eighty 
per cent of the voters supported de 
Gaulle in the September referendum- 
plebiscite despite the fact that both 
of his previous political experiences 
were complete failures. In 1946, after 
countersigning the most disastrous 
monetary program in postwar Eu 
rope, he abruptly quit office, com 
pletely incapable of coping with 
peacetime problems. When his quasi 
party, the RPF (Rally of the French 
People), founded in 1947, began to 
show signs of disintegration, de 
Gaulle abandoned his followers and 
retired into virtual isolation. And, 
when called to power last June, there 
was little public knowledge of his 
positions on any of the political, eco- 
tet and social problems that con 
front} the country. 

On one point, however, his views 
were known: reform of the constitu 
tion. DeGaulle has always advocated 
the establishment of a strong head of 
state to act the role he envisages for 
himself: an apolitical arbitrator rising 
above the quarrels of France's politi 
cal parties and special interests. His 
opinion was ignored by the men who 
wrote the constitution of 1946 
Twelve years later his condition for 
Staying in power was acceptance of 
his proposals, and the nation was 
willing to accept any de Gaulle con 
stitution to avoid the threat of civil 
war. 

Like its predecessor, the Fifth 
Republic remains in essence what 
French terminology dubs a parliamen 
tary regime. A cabinet, laying down 
the general lines of legislative action, 
is formed by a prime minister, per 
sonally responsible before the Na 
tional Assembly. The de Gaulle con- 
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stitution makes it much more difficult 
for the Assembly to reverse the gov- 
ernment, but the principle remains. 

Under the French system, the presi- 
dent is the “chief of state,” and it is 
the prime minister who is the “chief 
of government.” The basic change in 
the new constitution concerns the 
role of the president. The most con 
troversial paragraph is that permit 
ting the president to delegate uni- 
laterally to himself absolute power 
in time of crisis. Barring the event of 
a major war, or collapse of the whole 
constitutional machine, there is, how- 
ever, little chance for such an action. 

In day to day terms, the main pow- 
ers of the president are the task of 
naming the prime minister, without 
consulting the Assembly, and the 
right to send the National Assembly 
back to the voters. A strong willed 
president can thus name a puppet 
prime minister and blackmail the 
job-conscious deputies into giving him 
their support. Such is the case today. 

This arbitrator-president, justly de 
scribed by one French commentator 
as having all the functions of an 
Orleanist king, is not elected by the 
French voters themselves, but by a 
college composed largely of members 
of the nation’s 30,000 municipal! 
councils. The collegé is so heavily 
weighted in favor of rural France 
that one-third of the population elects 
a majority of the electors. Thus 
neither the president nor his min 
isters have any but the most indirect 
ties with the French people, despite 
their greatly strengthened powers. In 
the parliament, only the Assembly, 
the lower house, is elected directly, 
while the Senate, with increased re- 
sponsibilities and prestige, is voted in 
by a special college similar to the one 
electing the president. 


De Gaulle’s popularity is so evident 
that he would clearly have been 
elected by any manner of balloting. 
There is little hope, however, that 
the constitution, tailor-made for the 
present man and situation, can face 
the long run pattern of French re 
ality. Unless some future “great man” 
of the same stature emerges—a most 
unlikely possibility—there will be 
either a reestablishment of the role 
of the figurehead chiefs of the Third 
and Fourth Republics, with things 
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back to normal and ministerial in- 
stability again the rule of the day, or, 
after a sc.ies of impasses between 
parliament, the president, and his 
ministers, a collapse of the entire 
system. 

For the present, de Gaulle’s sup- 
port in parliament is so strong that 
all public policy is declared either 
directly by him or his right hand 
man, the prime minister, Michel 
Debré. This is a far cry from the 
proposed arbitrator-president, and 
leaves de Gaulle as open to legitimate 
partisan criticism as any ordinary pol- 
itician, despite his complete refusal 
to enter the world of daily politics. 

The most controversial aspect of 
de Gaulle’s domestic program is the 
economic policy, alternately dubbed 
the “Pinay Plan,” after the finance 
minister, or the “Rueff Plan,” after 
the government’s top economic ad- 
viser. In a classic sense the Rueff- 
Pinay proposals are hardly a plan at 
all. They are simply an attempt to 
put the national finances on a sound 
footing after years of disastrous in- 
flation, pork barrel subsidies, mis- 
management of the economics of the 
Algerian war, and the retarded state 
of the major part of the French eco- 
nomic system. To reduce the infla- 
tionary national deficit, subsidies of 
such items as bread, coal, and choco- 
late were abolished, taxes on wine 
and cigarettes increased, rail fares 
raised, aid to the theoretically auton- 
omous social security system reduced, 
and the major part of the $28 annual 
pension to war veterans discontinued. 
To put French products into a com- 
petitive position on the world mar 
ket, the government resorted to de- 
valuation, slashing the price of the 
franc by 17 per cent, undercutting 
even the black market rate. 

While no one has questioned the 
necessity of these measures, there has 
been wide protest against their obvi- 
ous impact on low income groups. 
Apart from a threatened crackdown 
on France’s notorious “fiscal fraud” 
there is no major change in the struc- 
ture of corporation and personal in- 
come taxes which amount to less than 
a third of state revenues. In this re- 
spect the government took an easy 
way out, adding to consumer costs 
without any attempt to revise the re- 
gressive nature of the tax system. The 
result is that while businessmen are 
able to maintain their profit margins, 
and even expand them by calculating 


profits on higher prices, the real in- 
come of France’s workers has fallen 
during the de Gaulle regime. There 
has been a steady drop in overtime 
work, cutting living standards even 
more. 


In the eyes of more sophisticated 
critics, the plan's great failure is one 
of omission. France's real need, they 
say, is overall economic planning de 
signed to increase the national rate 
of investment and direct it into pro 
ductive enterprises, as well as a forced 
reorganization of a distribution sys 
tem which makes middleman 
the highest of any industrial country 
in the world. 


costs 


Intelligent members of the opposi 
tion, like Mendes-France and Andre 
Philip, call the plan a blueprint for 
stagnation. They say that the govern 
ment is sacrificing economic expan- 


sion and full employment to the 
ideal of a stable franc and balanced 
budget. The “classically” oriented 


Ruetf and Pinay counter that invest- 
ment and lower prices will inevitably 
‘follow a stable money and increased 
foreign competition. To them the 
malady of France has been the circu- 
lar phenomenon of an inflation dis 
couraging investment, leading to a 
deficiency in productive capacity, in 
turn reinforcing the inflation. They 
also claim that the fear of dollar det- 
icits could be ended if only a frac 
tion of the nation’s $10 billion gold 
hoard were coaxed out of hiding by 
an increased confidence in the franc. 

So far, the gamble has paid olf. 
Prices have risen less than five per 
cent, and for the first time in many 
years there is prospect of a favorable 
import balance. As the president 
proudly stated in his first major press 
conference, “The value of our money 
is uncontested everywhere in the 
world. A French quadragenarian has 
never seen that.” 

The real test of France’s economy 
is yet to come—the challenge of the 
European common market. There is 
a new business dynamism in the ¢oun- 
try, evidenced by a ten per cent rate 
of industrial growth during the last 
four years. French chemicals, steel, 
coal, and aircraft can compete with 
those of any nation on the continent 

and were able to do so long before 
the arrival of the present regime. But 
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the industries which can face world 
competition are limited to those 
whose development since the war has 
been deliberately encouraged by gov- 
ernment investment. There is serious 
concern that they are only a veneer, 
and that their techniques are not 
seeping down to any extent into the 
ridiculously old-fashioned and small 
scale enterprises which comprise the 
major part of the nation’s indus- 
try. Most French economists are 
pessimistic. 

Housing is a vivid example of 
France’s economic backwardness. 
France needs six million new dwell- 
ing units. A construction industry 
composed almost entirely of artisans 
is today turning out a mere 300,000 a 
year. Thus the average young couple 
lives with in-laws or in a hotel room 
and has little chance of having an 
apartment or house except by inherit- 
ance. The results are a tremendous 
reduction of population mobility and 
an aggravation of the “discontent” 
traditionally reflected in the huge 
Communist vote. 

Equally grim is the situation in 
France’s state controlled and com- 
pletely centralized educational system. 

At the Sorbonne, for example, stu- 
dents arrive at class hours before lec- 
tures start to assure themselves a 
seat, and modern laboratory and li- 
brary facilities are virtually non-exist- 
ent. French education is simply in a 
state of dilapidation, and a huge in- 
crease in appropriations is needed to 
raise the level of its physical plant 
and the salaries of its teachers to 
match the quality of its excellent in- 
tellectual traditions. 

The major problem facing the na- 
tion is, of course, the Algerian war. 
As many as 500,000 of France's young 
men, most of them serving at the 
private’s salary of ten cents a day, 
are today tied up in North Africa; 
the cost of the war puts a damper 
on any sound economic expansion; 
foreign exchange is wastefully spent 
on arms purchases; France's diplo- 
macy, especially in Africa and the 
Middle East, is severely crippled. Un- 
til the end of the conflict, in which 
torture has become the major weapon 
of both sides and the most elementary 
civil liberties are abridged, there can 
be no political or economic stability 
in either France or North Africa. 

It was not de Gaulle who started 
the senseless Algerian war, although 
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its propaganda basis rests on the same 
idea of grandeur that motivates so 
many of the General's actions. The 
real philosophers of the war are men 
like Debre and Jacques Soustelle who, 
from their comfortable offices in 
Paris, have sounded the fiery message 
that the one obstacle to the “decad- 
ence of France” is the maintenance— 
at all costs—of complete sovereignty 
in North Africa. But de Gaulle is per- 
sonally responsible for pushing even 
further the notion that the greatness 
of France exists in her role as a fight- 
ing power. Because of Algeria France 
has no defense establishment in Eu 
rope worth discussing; in 20 years 
of continuous European and colonial 
fighting it has won not one major 
battle, either diplomatic or military. 
Yet the key to de Gaulle’s foreign 
policy. is that France must be accepted 
as one of the great forces of world 
power politics. 

To this“end he has requested, or 
rather demanded, that France's rela- 
tionship with the Atlantic powers be 
changed in three basic ways—the now 
famous “three A’s”: Atom Bomb, AIl- 
geria, Atlantic Alliance. 

De Gaulle wants American atomic 
secrets to be transmitted to France, 
despite the fact that our government 
forbids giving such information to 
nations that have not yet developed 
their own bombs. His argument is 
that France is going ahead on its own 
bomb in any case, but is being forced 
into a lot of unnecessary work and 
expense to duplicate American dis- 
coveries. France has even let it be 


known that it will continue its atom 
program until the bomb is achieved, 
regardless of any international limi- 
tations on bomb development—de- 
spite the fact that there is no tactical 
advantage to be gained, since exist- 
weapons 


ing U.S. assure France a 





defense against aggression and any 
French bomb can only be of the “out- 
moded” Hiroshima variety. 

The demand might be more rea- 
sonable if the General's proposals 
included provisions for some sort of 
overall NATO atomic planning and 
cooperation. But such an idea doesn't 
fit in with France's ultra-nationalist 
thinking; de Gaulle just wants a 
bomb for France, and hang the con 
sequences of the inevitable prolifera- 
tion of members of the “atomic club” 
and the accompanying dangers to 
world peace. 

Similarly heavy is the demand for 
unqualified NATO support in Al 
geria. For example, France wants 
American diplomacy to put pressure 
on countries. such as Switzerland, 
Greece, Spain, India, and Iran to pre- 
vent their selling or giving aid to the 
National Liberation Front (FLN). 


In attempts to enforce his demands, 
de Gaulle has resorted to a series of 
hindering actions, such as withdraw 
ing the French Mediterranean {flcet 
from NATO control and refusing 
American atomic rocket launching 
bases on French territory. Also, there 
will be no new commitments to 
NATO until the demands are met. 
Meanwhile, at the Geneva confer 
ence, French Foreign Minister Mau 
rice Couve de Murrville became 
known as the successor to John Foster 
Dulles because of his position of ab 
solute inflexibility on the question of 
Germany. Any idea of a reunified 
Germany is unappetizing for de 
Gaulle, as it would inevitably reduce 
France's political and economic status 
in Europe. 

If de Gaulle had offered some con- 
structive ideas during the past year 
about the easing of world tensions, 
France’s grandeur—certainly more 
closely related to the nation’s demon 
strated capacity for origina! thought 
than its questionable military prowess 

—might well have been vindicated 
Instead, he behaves more like a hard 
running candidate for office, inter- 
ested in flattering a vain public rath- 
er than in dealing with problems of 
the real world. 

In view of the overpowering de 
Gaulle personality, one may wonder 
what role the parties and politicians 
can play now that parliament has 
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been reestablished and the constitu- 
tion is in operation. The question is 
all the more important since it con- 
cerns ine foundations of the France 
that will follow de Gaulle. 


For the National Assembly, the 
likelihood is that its members, most 
of whom still proclaim themselves 
Gaullists, will be content to follow 
along. The Senate, despite smaller 
powers, will probably prove to be the 
more interesting legislative body. The 
Assembly is chosen by a system of 
majority vote, in two rounds, in place 
of the old proportional representa- 
tion. In the first election, only can- 
didates gaining an absolute majority 
are elected. When none of the candi- 
dates wins a clear majority, those 
without much chance on the second 
ballot generally bow out in favor of 
rivals whose policies come closest to 
their own. In the second round, the 
man with a simple majority gets the 
office. 


An election as we know it would 
never give fair results with France's 
multi-party structure, especially since 
there is no equivalent of our primary 
elections. The goal of the two round 
method is to force parties into coali- 
tions and thus discourage the hair 
splitting and particularism allowed 
by proportional representation. The- 
oretically, the system could eventu- 
ally lead to a simplified three or four 
party structure and permit develop- 
ment of leaders who could, in turn, 
become president and prime minister 
and open the way to sound parlia- 
mentary government along the lines 
of other European countries. Actual- 
ly, there is little prospect for such a 
realignment of forces. 

One reason is de Gaulle’s self-ap- 
pointed role as the man above all 
politics who refuses to lend his name 
to any political grouping. If he were 
to accept responsibility for the gov- 
ernment’s policy and thus become 
leader of a faction, the opposition 
could unite on the other side of the 
fence, and the next election would 
be the traditional contest of “ins” and 
“outs.” As it stands, the government 
is a de Gaulle straddled coalition, 
without clear focus, and criticism 
comes from every direction. 

Equally important is the doctrin- 
aire division of the French “left.” 
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At the farthest extreme are the Com- 
munists, absent from all government- 
al coalitions since they were kicked 
out of the cabinet of Socialist prime 
minister Ramadier in 1947. More a 
belligerent “anti” party than a real 
proponent of Marxist doctrine, the 
Communists attract the vote of 50 
per cent of France's comparatively 
disinherited workers, as well as a 
large number of unhappy peasants 
whom the party woos with the same 
ardor that it attacks capitalists in 
industrial districts. Then come the 
Socialists, about as radical as Ohio 
Democrats, who primarily represent 
France’s government employees, sal 
aried workers, and small businessmen. 
The Socialists quibble with the Social 
Catholic MRP (Popular Republican 
Movement) mainly on the question of 
state aid to parochial schools. The 
Radicals, the party of non-Socialist 
free-thinkers, are split into three 
camps, and the “diverse left” divides 
into little groups as fast as printers 
can be found for their propaganda 
newspapers. 

The newest of the left of center 
groups is the Union of Democratic 
Forces, led by Andre Philip, Francois 
Mitterand, and Mendes France. Its 
doctrine opposes the present regime 
and its constitution, and supports ne- 
gotiations in Algeria. Even this tiny 
party (one per cent of the total vote) 
cannot sufficiently overcome the dif- 
ferences among its leaders to put 
forth a complete program. 

The “right,” however, is divided 
into big groups, the out-and-out con- 
servative Independents and the na- 
tionalist and self-proclaimed Gaullist 
UNR (Union for a New Republic), 
founded by Soustelle and Debre. The 
success of the relative unity of the 
right was made evident in the No- 
vember voting, when the entire 
“right” combined got only 47 per 
cent of the votes, yet managed to win 
334 of the 465 Assembly seats alloted 
to metropolitan France. The Social- 
ist and Communist vote alone was 
35 per cent, but the two have only 
50 Assembly seats between them. 


The only possible alternative at 
present to the left of center faction- 
alism is a popular front like that of 
1936 between the Socialists, Radicals, 
and Communists, or the 1946 “tri- 
partism” of Socialists, Communists, 
and MRP. When the Union of Demo- 
cratic Forces mentioned such an idea 
to the Communists, Maurice Thorez 
replied that any such movement must 
be under his leadership, as head of 
the largest party in France in terms 
of popular vote. The UFD quickly 
withdrew the offer, and the idea is 
curently dead. 

If there is to be any constructive 
criticism of the de Gaulle regime, it 
will probably come from the Senate. 
Its party alignments are: Independ- 
ents 85; UNR 27; MRP 29; Radicals 
51; Socialists 48; and Communists 14. 
Elected by proportional representa- 
tion of the same rurally weighted 
“electors” who name the president, 
it has a conservative tendency but 
follows more closely the true political 
divisions of the country than does the 
Assembly. The Senators include such 
defeated deputies as the Socialist 
mayor of Marseilles, Gaston Defferre; 
the Communist leader, Jacques Du- 
clos; and the dissident Radical, Edgar 
Faure. Thus in the formative days of 
the Fifth Republic the Senate can 
serve as a public forum for many of 
France’s experienced politicians, as 
opposed to the yes men and novices 
who dominate the Assembly. 


France’s great political need is for 
men who are willing to learn a les- 
son from the failure of the Fourth 
Republic and offer the kind of lead- 
ership necessary to assure French de- 
mocracy a stable political future. 
Such men cannot develop in a vac- 
uum. Yet France presently demon- 
strates an all time record for political 
indifference. 

With the exception of the more 
severe criticism and the exposes of 
the prosecution of the Algerian war, 
which are ruthlessly suppressed by the 
government, the Opposition press is 
flourishing. Yet the average French 
voter is content to “let Charley do 
it,” even if he does it badly. The 
loudly heralded but not yet evident 
“renewal” of France must await a 
basic change in the political habits of 
the French people themselves. 
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The Greatest Philanthropist 


by GEORGE W. ALBEE 


ITHIN A relatively few years our 

American system of higher edu- 
cation will have crumbled and disin- 
tegrated completely. As is so often 
the case with destruction from ero- 
sion, the ultimate appearance of a 
desert usually indicates that the de- 
structive process has reached a state 
that is almost irreversible. 

It seems fitting, therefore, at this 
time to pay a moment's tribute to a 
worthy hero. Unsung, unheralded— 
on the contrary, vilified, insulted, 
and harassed—there is one among us 
whose philanthropic financial con- 
tribution to the youth of our nation 
has far exceeded the contribution of 
any other. 

I speak, of course, of the American 
college professor. 

How much does this philanthropist 
contribute each year to higher educa- 
tion? Let us see. 

According to the President’s Com- 
mission on Education Beyond the 
High School, college faculty salaries 
should be, on the average, 80 per cent 
higher than at present to bring them 
up to a level comparable to their pre- 
World War II value. (Let us forget 
for the moment that college profes- 
sors were underpaid before World 
War II.) In order to avoid any pos- 
sible criticism that our figures are 
inflated, let us deal only with full- 
time faculty members in degree grant- 
ing institutions. The median salary 
of faculty members is approximately 
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$5,300 for the academic year. A con- 
servative estimate of the number of 
full-time faculty members in the 
country is 200,000. If these teachers 
are working for salaries that ought 
to be raised 80 per cent, they are con- 
tributing more than $800,000,000 a 
year to higher education. 

This is real philanthropy. It makes 
the contribution of other groups seem 
paltry indeed. According to the 
President's Committee, the amount 
contributed by business and industry 
both to educational institutions and 
to student assistance programs in 1957 
totalled approximately $110,000,000. 
It will not escape the reader that the 
college professor is giving more than 
four times as much as business, indus- 
try, and alumni combined. 

I should pause at this point to al- 
low editorial writers across the coun- 
try time to dry their tears of gratitude 
and take up their pens for the pur- 
pose of righting the record. Somehow 
the fiction has gained currency in the 
minds of the public that our colleges 
and universities are largely supported 
by generous gifts from industry and 
alumni. The fact that less than seven 
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per cent of all current income of 
colleges and universities comes from 
private gifts and grants, and that 
endowment earnings add only an- 
other four per cent to current income, 
may come as a surprise. 

For those who find some fault with 
this line of reasoning, I am prepared 
to offer alternatives. Beardsley Ruml, 
who as a businessman and former 
Federal Reserve Bank Chairman 
hardly qualifies as a radical, has sug- 
gested, in all seriousness, that the 
average salary of the professor in the 
liberal arts college should be $15,000 
a year and that top salaries of $30,000 
should not be so infrequent as to 
evoke any surprise. The reader in- 
clined to multiplication will find 
these figures bring current contribu- 
tions of the college professor to 
higher education to roughly two bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

A few hard-headed realists will ar- 
gue at this point that one of Ruml’s 
conditions was an increase in the 
ratio of students to faculty in order 
that these improved salaries might 
be more easily supported. He argues 
that there should be twenty students 
in our colleges for each faculty mem- 
ber, and he guesses that there are at 
present only ten. This argument 
would be more convincing were it 
not for the fact that somehow the 
Soviet Union manages to pay its col- 
lege professors top salaries while 
maintaining a student to faculty ratio 
variously estimated at somewhere 
between ten to one and twelve to one. 


The Russian professor is paid eight 
times the salary of the average Soviet 
factory worker. The American col- 
lege professor averages approximately 
33 per cent more income than the 
American factory worker to show for 
his ten extra years of expensive edu- 
cation. According to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the annual income 
for all full-time American workers 
over 14 years of age was $3,800 in 
1955. If the American professor were 
paid eight times this figure he would 
reach the $30,000 bracket that Ruml 
found himself thinking about as 
equitable. The difference between 
what the American college professor 
is earning and should be earning, ac- 
cording to this yardstick, comes close 
to five billion dollars a year. 

Philanthropy, anyone? 
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“LABOR ENDANGERS 


Economy.” 


MONOPOLY 


“CORRUPTION PERMEATES LABOR 


MOVEMENT.” 


“FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL POWER 
or UNIONS THREATENS DEMOCRACY.” 


_— are the themes of the cur- 
rent barrage of essays, reviews, 
speeches, newspaper and magazine 
articles on labor unions. The New 
York Times’ labor reporter, A. H. 
Raskin, recently commented: “In the 
last few years a discernible shift in 
sentiment [among college professors 
toward labor unions] has set in. The 
sordid revelations of the McClellan 
committee on racket penetration in- 
to unions and on the abuses com- 
mitted by union autocrats have been 
a major factor in this shift. Professors 
who rallied to labor’s standard when 
they felt unions were underdogs are 
finding it hard to applaud the tactics 
of some unions in their emergent 
role as overdogs.” 

This shift in the academic image 
of organized labor reflects a more 
general public change of attitude. 
Both images result from the tendency 
to generalize from a few sensational- 
ized cases; both are based on assump- 
tions which require careful reapprais- 
al. On the basis of many years of work 
in the trade union movement. I 
would like to challenge some of these 
underlying assumptions. 

Perhaps the assumption that de- 
mands the greatest scrutiny is the 
glib assertion that unions have “come 
of age”; that labor-management rela- 
tions have “reached maturity”; that 
industrial warfare is a thing of the 
past, that management accepts unions 
as here to stay. Yet there is growing 
evidence of continuing and even in- 


tensifying efforts by industry to weak- 
en or destroy free labor unions. 

Take the Southern textile industry, 
for example. Of 550,000 workers in 
Southern mills, the unions claim only 
about 70,000 members, and even this 
low figure is constantly being re- 
duced because of the determination 
of the industry to eliminate unions 
from their mills. 

The Harriet-Henderson Colton 
Mills in Henderson, North Carolina, 
had been under union contract since 
1944. When the contract expired in 
1957, the company refused to renew, 
and for a year the employees worked 
without a contract. Finally, in No- 
vember, 1958, the Textile Workers 
local announced that it was willing 
to renew the old contract without 
wage increases or other improve- 
ments. The company, however, de- 
manded a no-strike clause and the 
elimination of a standard arbitra- 
tion clause which had been in the 
contract for 14 years. The removal of 
arbitration provisions in the contract 
would give the company complete 
freedom to handle job classifications, 
grievances, hire and fire, with the un- 
ion virtually powerless to protect the 
workers. 

The company closed down for 
three months and then began im- 
porting strike-breakers from Virginia 
and elsewhere. During this strike, on 
February 24, 1959, Boyd Payton, 
TWUA vice president and regional 
director, was attacked and beaten by 
company hoodlums in Henderson. As 
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this is being written, 400 bayonet- 
armed North Carolina National 
Guardsmen still surround the mill to 
ensure safe entry for the scabs. The 
outcome is likely to be decertifica- 
tion of the union when a new election 
is held in which only the scabs will 
be allowed to work and vote—a pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley act that 
has given union-hating employers a 
powerful weapon with which to break 
a union. 

This bitter opposition to unions is 
not confined to the South. The Chem- 
ical Workers Union struck the Mas- 
tic Tile Corporation in Long Beach, 
California. The next day the com- 
pany obtained an injunction impos- 
ing severe limitations on picketing. It 
followed this with advertising in the 
local press for scabs. Approximately 
1200 jobless workers applied for the 
openings to replace the 275 strikers. 
The company hired some 350 workers 
and is now moving to decertify the 
union. 


Anti-unionism is even more men- 
acing when it occurs among the large 
employers. The International Union 
of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers represents more than 100,- 
000 workers employed by the giant 
General Electric Company, recently 
cited by the Kefauver Subcommittee 
Investigating Anti-Trust and Monop- 
oly as one of four companies which 
together control more than 50 per 
cent (sometimes as high as 90 per 
cent) of the business in 79 product 
lines. GE made the highest profits 
($247,851,871) in its history in reces- 
sion year 1958 despite reduced sales. 

The corporation spends tremen- 
dous sums to convince the public 
and its employees that “Progress is 
our most important product.” Yet 
there is probably no company which 
devotes more money, staff, and time 
to fighting the unions. GE’s vast 
propaganda machine utilizes daily 
employee newspapers, news bulletins, 
special memoranda for all employees, 
letters to employees, full page adver- 
tisements in newspapers wherever 
plants are located. In addition, GE 
has a mailing list of prominent mem- 
bers of the community who receive 
frequent letters and periodic bulle- 
tins. GE also sponsors a number of 
radio and TV programs which it uses 
for anti-union commercials. 
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GE deliberately overemphasizes 
strikes by the IUE and other unions. 
Almost every issue of its various pub- 
lications has a report of a strike or a 
reference to IUE as “a strike-happy 
union.” GE was especially active in 
the autumn of 1958 during negotia- 
tions on employment security when 
strike authorization votes were being 
taken in the various locals. The 
company’s propaganda was effective, 
and several large locals in the GE 
chain, including Schenectady, the 
largest, voted against striking. In 
Schenectady the propaganda barrage 
was particularly heavy. An article in 
the Wall Street Journal, October 10, 
1958, reported: 


“Through a concentrated cam- 
paign in newspapers, on the air, 
and by letter, GE dramatized the 
crippling impact a strike would 
have on that upstate New York 
community of 142,000 and what 
the loss of the company’s $4 mil- 
lion weekly payroll would mean. 

“Talk with a drill press oper- 
ator in a medium motors shop. 
He digs into his pocket and pro- 
duces a letter from his depart- 
ment manager warning that he 
will be voting on whether or not 
you will sacrifice your livelihood 


for the program of the National 
IUE. 

“*My wife and I get a letter 
from the company every day,’ he 


smiled.” 


The strike scare is only one tech- 
nique employed by GE. It uses the 
“divide and conquer” method, play- 
ing off the Communist-dominated 
United Electrical Workers Union 
against the IUE; the production 
workers against skilled or white col- 
lar employees; white against Negro; 
union members against the union 
leadership. It alleges that dues and 
assessments of unions are excessively 
high and hints at improper expendi- 
ture of funds. It urges members to 
quit the union during the ten-day 
withdrawal period each year—GE 
calls it the “escape period.” It at- 
tempts to cast doubt on the legitima- 
cy of all union elections. It plays up 
every derogatory piece of news about 
unions that it can get hold of. It ridi- 
cules union organizers. It blackmails 
the community with threats to move 
out unless the proper “business cli- 
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mate” is maintained. It takes credit 
for gains by unions, calling the bene- 
fits negotiated in the union con- 
tract, “GE’s Five-Year Better Living 
Program.” 


GE’s tactics are an extension of a 
policy which originated in 1950 and 
has become known in labor-manage- 
ment relations as “Boulwareism”, 
after its author, GE Vice-President 
Lemuel Ricketts Boulware. Accord- 
ing to Harvard's professor of business, 
Benjamin M. Selekman, writing on 
“Cynicism and Managerial Morality,” 
in the Harvard Business Review, 
Boulwareism has these principles: 

q Management knows best what 

should be done for its employees. 

q It should, therefore, make up 

its mind prior to any negotia- 

tion what should be the maxi- 
mum offer. 

4 It should refuse to recede from 

or alter this offer in any sub- 

stantial way. 

{ It should take a strike, if nec- 

essary, and hold out until the un- 

ion capitulates. 

Even in the steel and auto indus- 
tries where observers have glibly 
said for so long that unions were at 
least accepted, there is evidence in 
last year’s auto negotiations and this 
year’s steel talk of a much tougher 
policy. 

Boyd Leedom, NLRB chairman 
who has been frequently criticized by 
union leaders for anti-labor bias, in 
a speech to the Florida Bar Associa- 
tion recently laid the blame for much 
union misconduct on some compan- 
ies’ “behind-the-scenes, illusive, unde- 
clared warfare” against union activ- 
ities. Behind the facade of general 
acceptance of our national labor 
concept, great segments of employers, 
Leedom charged, “take every legal 
step possible—and many employers 
overreach legality—to thwart their 
employees’ efforts to organize even 
when the union involved is a respect- 
able decent union.” He cited the 
philosophy of “avoiding dealing with 
a union even at the expense of going 
out of business.” 

He added: “Since hositility is like- 
ly to beget hostility, I raise the ques- 
tion as to whether this attitude may 
in turn be at least partly responsible 
for union conduct that many people 
regard as quite unreasonable even 
though lawful. It is quibbling to em- 


brace the abstract principle of col- 
lective bargaining and then fight 
tooth and nail to deny it to one’s own 
employees.” 


While the instability of industrial 
relations should not provide an ex- 
cuse for whitewashing the shortcom- 
ings of unions, it provides a clue to 
understanding why many unions still 
behave as if they were the helpless, 
insecure underdog of the pre-Wagner 
Act days. The fact is that many un- 
ions still are. Many unions still face 
a long slow uphill fight for basic 
gains, with the law on the other 
side—especially in the South. 

Another basic assumption of the 
new attitude toward unions which 
also springs from the tendency to 
generalize from the revelations of the 
McClellan Committee, is a belief in 
the absence of democracy in local 
unions throughout the labor move 
ment. This belief goes hand in hand 
with the notion that tremendous pow- 
er is wielded by the International, in 
whose hands the local unions are 
merely pawns in a giant chess game 
with management and, perhaps, with 
government. 

This picture simply does not stack 
up against the realities of the situa 
tion in most local unions. On the 
contrary, in any number of local un 
ions, internal democracy is carried 
to the point where it has interfered 
with the effective collective bargain 
ing of the union. In the IVE, for 
example, the refusal of several locals 
in the General Electric chain to back 
the negotiating committee with a 
strike vote crippled the Internation- 
al’s efforts at negotiating on employ- 
ment security. As a result, the com 
pany broke off negotiations. 

There are many examples of the 
international union's name _ being 
blackened because of the local’s re- 
fusal to follow the parent union's 
position in support of racial desegre 
gation and non-discrimination. Un- 
fortunate as it may be, it can hardly 
be called a case of the international 
dominating the local union or inade 
quate internal union democracy. 

There are locals that devote so 
much time and effort in campaign- 
ing for local union office that they 
weaken the effectiveness of the local 
union in looking after the economix 
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interests of the membership. As one 
international representative put it, 
“They spend so much time fighting 
each other they have no time to fight 
the boss—the boss just waits around 
and picks up the pieces.” 

With all the headlines on labor 
racketeering and corruption, very lit- 
tle is said about the great many posi 
tive efforts of unions to strengthen 
constitutional guarantees of the in- 
dividual’s basic rights, to prevent cor- 
ruption and abuse of power by union 
officials, and to increase participation 
in the activities and decision-making 
functions of the union. 


The IUE, for example, was one of 
the first unions to develop an ethical 
practice code. At its 1958 convention, 
the union incorporated the major 
provisions of the code into its consti- 
tution. To cite just a few examples: 
The funds of the International may 
not be loaned, invested, or dealt 
with in any way that results in per- 
sonal benefits to the officers or em- 
ployees of the union. No officer or 
employee of the union may have per- 
sonal financial interests which con- 
flict with performing his duties; or 
have substantial interest in a business 
enterprise with which the union or 
one of its subordinate bodies bar- 
gains collectively or which competes 
with such enterprise; or have an in- 
terest in an enterprise dealing sub- 
stantially with an employer with 
whom the union bargains. 

In the section dealing with health 
and welfare funds, no rebates, reten- 
tion of dividends or payment of any 
kind can be accepted by union repre- 
sentatives, nor may they have any 
personal ties with outside agencies. 
Program administrators must make 
full disclosures to beneficiaries and 
to the union at least annually, includ- 
ing a detailed statement of receipts 
and expenditures; salaries and fees; 
retentions, claims paid, dividends, 
commissions, and charges; and a de- 
tailed account of the manner in 
which funds are invested. 

One would be hard put to find a 
corporation which could match these 
standards of financial responsibility. 

Members’ rights are guaranteed in 
other ways: biennial conventions, 
election of officers, local and inter- 
national, every two years; referen- 
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dums and secret ballots, and a host of 
other protections. Elaborate trial pro- 
cedures have been designed to pro- 
tect the rights of members threatened 
with expulsion. These include the 
right to have charges presented, to 
hear all evidence, cross-examine wit- 
nesses, right of appeal to the district 
council, the International executive 
board, and finally the convention. 
Barred from holding elective or ap- 
pointive office in the union are per- 
sons convicted of any crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude offensive to 
trade union morality or anyone who 
is commonly known to be a crook 
or racketeer preying on the labor 
movement. Determination of ineligi- 
bility is based on regular trial 
procedure. 

The pending labor reform bill, 
even with the McClellan so-called 
“bill-of-rights” amendment, would 
not require changing in any way the 
policies, practices, rules, constitution- 
al provisions or by-laws of the IUE, 
financial or otherwise. Its only effect 
would be to provide burdensome 
forms to be filled out with informa- 
tion which is already readily avail- 
able to IUE members and the public. 

Similar safeguards are provided in 
the constitutions and practices of 
other unions—the United Rubber 
Workers and the UAW, for example. 

The United Auto Workers’ quasi- 
judicial protection of membership 
rights, the Public Review Board, 
merits special attention. This seven- 
man tribunal includes three clergy- 
men, the president of one of Ameri- 
ca's largest universities, two judges, 
and a nationally known professor of 
economics. The Board serves as a 
kind of supreme court in cases in- 
volving alleged violation of the ap- 
pellant’s right as a union member 
and alleged violation of AFL-CIO 
ethical practices codes. 

In the first report of the Public 
Review Board, which covered an 18- 
month period, the chairman, Rabbi 
Morris Adler, said that “the very ex- 
istence of the Public Review Board 
as an impartial tribunal, uninvolved 
in the mechanisms of union opera- 
tion and government, is eloquent as- 
surance to the most humble member 
of the smallest local that when the 
need should arise, he can have his 
day in a ‘court’ that is neither influ- 
enced by partisan considerations nor 
related to any group in power.” 


The report commended the UAW 
as being “free from corruption and 
gross perversions of the democratic 
procedures.” It pointed out that in 
addition to the Public Review Board 
there were many other “instruments 
of self-discipline which the UAW has 
developed in the course of its 
growth The entire democratic 
process by which its leadership, local, 
regional, and international, is selected 
is a safeguard against the seizure of 
authority by those who do not reflect 
the will of the constituency. The con- 
stitution under which the UAW op- 
erates and the principles of the 
AFL-CIO of which it is part are 
similarly restraints upon the usurpa- 
tion of power and the performance of 
acts that contravene justice and 
democracy.” 


A heartening example of a union's 
attempt to rid itself of its corrupt 
elements is the story of the American 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union (ABC). ABC was chartered by 
the AFL-CIO in December, 1958, 
after the federation expelled the old 
bakery union on corruptidn charges. 
The infant union has organized more 
than half of the members of the old 
bakery union. At its convention in 
September, 1957, the ABC adopted a 
series of constitutional provisions, 
some of them unique in union his- 
tory, and hailed even by the Wall 
Street Journal as important and 
workable guarantees of rank-and-file 
control of the union. 


For example, the constitution in- 
cludes a new system of dealing with 
trusteeships. This calls for a hearing 
by a panel of 20 local union officers 
who are not on the payroll of the 
International. Also, the union's gen- 


eral executive board must always 
have a majority divorced from any 
financial connection with the Inter- 
national. Rank and file control is as- 
sured by the provision calling for the 
election of 10 out of a total of 18 
general executive board members 
who must be nominated and elected 
by the locals and membership in each 
of five regions. None of these 10 
board members can be nominated if 
he is on the payroll of the Interna- 
tional Union. 


The American Newspaper Guild's 
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Representative Assembly is an excel- 
lent illustration of how unions are 
striving to increase membership par- 
ticipation. Guild locals in such cities 
as San Francisco, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, and New York have had for 
almost a quarter of a_ century 
a “representative assembly” system 
which encourages the membership to 
take part in decision making through 
their elected representatives. 

It would be extremely difficult for 
the Guild's New York Local 3, for 
example, to have effective and repre- 
sentative local union meetings. Local 
3 has 8,400 members employed on 
some 50 different newspapers, news 
services, news magazines, a radio sta- 
tion, and miscellaneous publications, 
scattered throughout five city bor- 
oughs, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

Local 3's Representative Assembly 
was deliberately patterned after the 
representative assembly idea used by 
Congress, and for similar reasons. 
Assembly delegates are elected by 
units; a unit is a shop division. The 
New York Times employees form one 
unit; Saturday Review employees 
form another. The Assembly meets 
once a month; it elects its own chair- 
man and vice chairman. The local 
executive board members have no 
votes in the Assembly unless they are 
given votes by their respective units. 
The Assembly reviews or requests 
board decisions; it may authorize a 
strike subject to unit approval. 

I have attempted to question some 
of the glib assumptions made about 
the “maturity of labor-management 
relations,” to indicate how different 
the situation looks to someone work- 
ing on a daily basis within the trade 
union movement, and to point out a 
few of the many sincere efforts cur- 
rently being made to strengthen in- 
ternal union democracy. At the same 
time, I do not want to minimize in 
any way the importance of exploring 
further possible remedial steps that 
might be necessary to eliminate all 
vestiges of union corruption and 
racketeering. But this exploration 
should take place not within an ab- 
stract academic framework, nor in 
the heated and distorted atmosphere 
of sensational disclosures of a Mc- 
Clellan committee, but should be 
based on first hand observations and 
understanding of the changing na- 
ture of the problems that confront 
the labor movement today. 
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crack-down on 


Power Trust Propaganda 


by JOSEPH J. SELDIN 


O« OF THE still simmering political 
issues of our century—public vs. 
private power—recently was brought 
to a fast boil by the actions of two 
federal agencies. 

First, the Internal Revenue Service 
decided that the entire 1956 advertis- 
ing program of 120 private power 
utilities was not a deductible item. 
The tax agency ruled that the mil- 
lions of dollars spent on trying to 
convince the American people that 
private ownership of power plants 
was better than government owner- 
ship did not qualify as a “reasonable 
and necessary" business expense. In- 
stead, the advertising campaign was 
labeled “propaganda.” 

Second, the Federal Power Com- 
mission followed suit and knocked 
out 43 per cent of the 1957 advertis- 
ing campaign as an improper cost 
item in the rate-making base from 
which consumer rates are reckoned. 
Although advertising is a perfectly ac- 
ceptable expense, according to FPC 
accounting rules, lobbying is not, and 
nearly a million dollars in 1957 ad- 
vertising was lopped off as lobbying. 
The power agency does not question 
the right of the private utilities to 
propagandize all they want, but in- 
sists that the stockholders and not 
the consumers foot the bill. The ad- 
ministrative actions by the two fed- 
eral agencies infuriated the private 
utilities. They angrily asserted their 
right to indoctrinate the American 
people to a full recognition of the 
dangers of socialistic (i.e. public) 
power. As the private utilities see it, 





JOSEPH SELDIN is a New York con- 
sultant on advertising and promotion 
who has written for a number of Amer- 
ican publications. 





their very survival is at stake in this 
cold war. Unless it is won, public 
power projects like TVA soon will 
dot the country. 


If any man is single-handedly re- 
sponsible for the actions by the two 
federal agencies, it is Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Tennessee Democrat. As 
far back as 1957 Senator Kefauver de- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate 
the “false and misleading” advertis- 
ing by the private power utilities. 
Like a gladiator scenting an oppo- 
nent’s blood, he questioned Tax 
Commissioner Russel Harrington on 
the legality of the private utilities’ 
deducting as an ordinary and neces- 
sary business expense the cost of the 
advertising campaign. A year and 
many proddings of the tax commis- 
sioner later, the word came back that 
after a careful field investigation “the 
advertisements . . . do not constitute 
allowable deductions.” Under the 
statute of limitations the tax de- 
ductibility of untold millions of dol- 
lars spent on similar advertisements 
prior to 1956 could not be challenged. 
The specific tax rule that business 
cannot claim tax deductions “for the 
exploitation of propaganda” has been 
on the books unchanged since 1921. 
It is a modern miracle that a propa- 
ganda campaign begun in 1941 
should be tripped up by Senator Ke- 
fauver’s 1957 proddings. 

The legality of the tax rule had 
won the complete support of the 
Supreme Court in 1941, the year some 
50 utility companies joined to (in 
their own words) “foster sympathetic 
public opinion” for themselves as 
opposed to government-owned plants. 
In the Textile Mills Security Corp. 
vs. Commissioner case in 1941, the 
Supreme Court decided that the 
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words “ordinary and necessary" in the 
tax law “are not so clear and unam- 
biguous in their meaning and applica- 
tion as to leave no room for an inter- 
pretive regulation.” The Court de- 
cided, also, that the Internal Revenue 
regulation represented a reasonable 
interpretation of the tax law. The 
regulation states: “Sums of money ex- 
pended for lobbying purposes, the 
promotion or defeat of legislation, 
the exploitation of propaganda, in- 
cluding advertising other than trade 
advertising, and contributions for 
campaign expenses, are not deducti- 
ble from gross income.” Early in 
1959, in deciding the Cammarano vs. 
Commissioner and Strauss vs, Com- 
missioner cases, the Supreme Court 
referred to and reafhirmed the 1941 
decision, noting that “we think the 
regulations must be construed to 
mean what they say.” Both cases in- 
volved the refusal by Internal Rev- 
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enue to allow as tax deductions the 
cost of advertising campaigns clearly 
aimed at the “defeat of legislation.” 

Kefauver had been keeping a sharp 
eye on the private utilities’ advertis- 
ing campaign. He termed it “politi- 
cal propaganda, pure and simple . . . 
They continually attack government 
appropriations for dam and steam 
plants. They equate public power 
and socialism.” Over the years the 
advertisements had hammered away 
at the idea that about 23 cents out 
of every dollar on the average family 
electric bill goes for taxes—except 
for “privileged” families. The privi- 
leged families got their electricity 
from federal government electric sys- 
tems. They paid “only a fraction of 
the tax you pay,” which at once ex- 
plained why federal power was so 
much cheaper than private power, 
and bruised the private utilities’ con- 
cept of traditional American fair 
play. 

A clear indication that the cam- 
paign was highly successful in chang- 
ing public opinion was provided by 
the Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, N. J]. The takers of the 
public pulse disclosed practically a 
year-by-year change-over in public 
sentiment in favor of the private util- 
ities and against public ownership of 
the electric power and light industry. 
The trend over fourteen years, from 
1943 to 1957, showed a steady rise in 
sentiment for the private utilities 
from 41 per cent to 56 per cent. Since 
1953, the tide of public sentiment has 
remained almost stationary, accord- 
ing to the researchers. But they exact 
enormous gratification even in this 
stability because “the proportion of 
people who favor more government 
regulation of business generally has 
increased; the proportion who favor 
less government regulation has de- 
creased.” The fact that the private 
utilities have managed to hang on to 
their high public affection in the face 
of growing disaffection by the public 
for business in general is viewed as a 
feather in their advertising cap. 

Probably as a result of this success, 
the cries of rage were particularly 
loud when Internal Revenue and the 
Federal Power Commission clipped 
a bit of this feather. Immediately en- 
listing on the side of the private util- 
ities were the Advertising Federation 
of America, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and _ the 


Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. Typical of the barbed 
comment in the advertising trade 
press was that of C. James Proud, 
president of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America: “Business is being 
muzzled in its rightful opportunity 
to state its case.” Charles E. Oakes, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company, denounced 
the “government encroachment” and 
called on “an informed and aroused 
public opinion” to stop it cold. The 
general press also fumed. Literally 
hundreds of protests blossomed on 
editorial pages across the country. 
Apparently you cannot spend an esti- 
mated $100 million worth of adver- 
tising in newspapers alone, to say 
nothing of the additional millions in 
magazines, TV, and radio, without 
making many back-scratching friends 
among the mass media. The editorials 
excoriated the government for nib- 
bling away at one of America’s 
most sacred freedoms—freedom to 
advertise. 

Typical headlines were: “NEW 
CENSOR IN GOVERNMENT” (Daily 
News, El Dorado, Arkansas); “FREE 
DOM OF SPEECH ATTACKED” (7 imes- 
Recorder, Americus, Georgia); “Our 
Own Iron Curtain” (Daily News, 
Longville, Texas); “THE SHRINKING 
Freepoms” (Reporter, Lake City, 
Florida); ““TAxinc Freepom” (7rb- 
une, Pratt, Kansas); “FREEDOM'S 
Fapinc Licut” (Herald, Gretna, 
Louisiana). 


This chorus of editorial protest 
provoked Senator Kefauver to write 
to many newspaper editors that no 
impairment of any constitutional 
right had taken place nor, indeed, 
was free speech even the issue. The 
naked objective of the private utili- 
ties’ advertising program was to mold 
public opinion. “The advertisements 
seek to destroy public power general- 
ly,” Kefauver wrote, “and specifically 
to create public opposition to legisla- 
tion for federal resource programs in- 
volving electric power production. 
Many of the advertisements are false 
and misleading.” As for impairment 
of free speech, the Senator had pre- 
viously declared that the private util- 
ities could “continue to propagandize 
as much as they want in their adver- 
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tisements. They are merely going to 
pay the bill themselves. They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and rate- 
payers for their own brainwashings.” 

Among those cheering in Senator 
Kefauver’s corner was the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion whose general manager, Clyde T. 
Ellis, hailed the hobbling of the pri- 
vate utilities’ “big lie technique.” 
The cooperatives particularly _re- 
sented the advertisements because 
more than half of the co-ops bought 
power at wholesale from the private 
utilities. “They therefore were re- 
quired to help pay for the cost of the 
big lie technique propaganda cam- 
paign against themselves,” Ellis said. 

Soon after Internal Revenue moved 
against the private utilities it struck 
down half the deduction claimed by 
the Minneapolis Star & Tribune for 
advertisements in October, 1956, 
urging reelection of President Eisen- 
hower. The tax agency also disal- 
lowed all public relations advertising 
for a period of three years by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
The advertisements were on such 
topics as the Bill of Rights, Capital- 
ism vs. Socialism, federal vs. local 
taxes, and good neighbor relations. 
Apparently inspired by Internal Rev- 
enue, the Renegotiation Board in 
Washington ordered Boeing Air- 
plane Company to strike out $300,000 
representing advertising expenses 
which had been charged to the cost 
of performing defense contracts. 

Should federal agencies, particular- 
ly Internal Revenue, decide to en- 
force already existing tax regulations 
and systematically go after clearly 
propaganda campaigns written off as 
tax-deductible advertising, at least 
two results are assured. First, the 
dollar recovery to the Treasury De- 
partment will easily run into hun- 
dreds of millions. Second, the Amer- 
ican people will not have to foot the 
bill for their own deception. All this 
is not lost on Madison Avenue. A 
recent trade press article was head- 
lined: “ONE BILLION IN PuBLic RELA- 
TIONS ADVERTISING [THREATENED BY) 
GOVERNMENT RULING.” That one 
billion represents approximately 10 
per cent of the nation’s total yearly 
advertising bill. It does not include 
the uncounted millions ladled out 
to public relations firms to carry 
on behind-the-scenes propaganda 
campaigns. 
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One-Sided Feud 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with interest your editorial 
comment in the July issue of The Pro, 
gressive about the “feud” between Senator 
Wayne Morse and myself. Let me assure you 
that the feud is all in one direction. 

After Senator Morse had attacked me and 
announced his intention of stumping Ore- 
gon against me in 1960 because of my “sorry 
record,” I issued a statement to the press. I 
think you will agree that it is conciliatory, 
fair, and moderate. I said: 

“I have done my best in the Senate to make 
an honest, fair record based on my conscience 
and such knowledge as I have. I have tried 
to avoid political abuse and extreme parti- 
sanship. I have felt that I should make 
judgments based on facts, rather than malice 
against other people. I think my legislative 
accomplishments have been in the best in 
terests of Oregon and the nation. I regret 
that Senator Morse thinks so poorly of my 
record as a member of the Senate.” 

And there the matter rests, so far as I am 
concerned. I have no intention whatsoever 
of getting into a name-calling contest with 
Senator Morse. 

RicHaArp L. NEUBERGER 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 


Little Rock Picture 


Dear Sirs: 


Thanks for publishing the Reverend Col 
bert S. Cartwright’s article, “Hope Comes to 
Little Rock,” in your August issue. Dr. Cart 
wright has done an excellent job of accurate- 
ly describing the school situation here for 
the past few weeks and I think his article 
will give your readers a much better grasp 
of the picture here. 

EVERETT 
President 
Little Rock School Board 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Tucker, JR 


Hails Heresy 


Dear Sirs: 


I have been most pleased to find your 
magazine in the library of the Nansen-Haus 
here in Goettingen. It has been rather refresh 
ing to read controversial opinions on po 
litical issues instead of the usual sort of 
reporting that one reads in the American 
press—the news items that brand anyone 
critical of U.S. policy as Communist or worse 
’ 


while praising every sort of politician if he 
will go along with official foreign policy 
It is reassuring to read your magazine for 
two reasons—first because it helps to know 
that one can still print heretical political 
opinions in the United States and also that 
there are people thinking about politics as 
live issues with possible solutions instead of 
merely using up energy aiming invectives at 
those who oppose us 
If anyone cares to correspond, we can be 
reached at the address below 
Mary Lou Dopyvera 
Nansen-Haus 
Merkelstr. 4 
Goettingen, Germany 


The Difference 


Dear Sirs: 

During a recent visit to the doctor's office, 
I said, “Aren't you at all concerned 
Strontium-90 fallout?” “Oh,” he replied, “it’s 
true, there’s no such thing as a ‘safe’ level 
but that’s progress, and we're slaughtering 
many more people on the highways every 
year than are likely to be affected by fallout 
at least for the time being.” 

I wish I had as much faith in his philoso 
phy as I have in his treatment. We can stay 
home over holiday weekends; take the train, 
even begin walking again if 
become too dangerous. As long as the indi- 
vidual can take constructive action 
against it, there is always the hope of miti 
gating an evil or ducking it altogether. With 
H-bomb fallout there is no such hope while 
testing goes on 

In his profession a doctor cannot afford 
to brood, so he writes this matter off as a 
by-product of “progress.” But my profession 
is motherhood, and that makes all th 
difference. 


about 


the highways 


some 


Mrs. Ronerr D. Kreicn 
Columbia, Mo. 


Opposes Catholic President 


Dear Sirs: 

In the July issue you had a few paragraphs 
on the subject of religion and politics in 
which you said some things that need to be 
said about anti-Catholicism, but I was sur 
prised that you did not admit that there 
can be opposition to the possible candidacy 
of Senator Kennedy for President which 
would be based completely on his Catholic 
religion, yet entirely free of bigotry 

I would find no fault in the teachings of 
the Catholic Church, as compared to other 
religions, or as compared to other Christian 
denominations. I would not agree that Cath 
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olics are in any sense less valuable, less ef- 
fective, or less loyal to this country than 
other groups or individuals. Neither would 
I be fearful that a Catholic President would 
seck any advantages for his church contrary 
to our Constitution and laws. What would 
I fear, then? 

In the matters of conscience, the con 
science being another name for “concept of 
the moral law,” the Catholic must accept the 
teachings of the Catholic church, which pro 
fesses infallibility in matters of faith and 
morals. Though he voluntarily accepts this 
authority of his church, having done so he 
is no longer a free agent. He cannot believe 
contrarily and be true to his church. With 
all doubts satisfied by the church, he is im- 
mune to persuasive or logical opposing ar- 
gument. In this important respect, then, the 
Catholic President would be an agent of his 
church, an organization which is morally 
authoritarian. Authoritarianism, however be- 
nign, of whatever character, from whatever 
source, is the enemy of freedom. 

James G. Bearp, Jr. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Backs Pauling 


Dear Sirs: 

Nat S. Finney has suggested, in The Peo- 
ple’s Forum of the July issue, that The Pro- 
gressive has been “had” by Professor Linus 
Pauling. The overtones of this outburst are 
hard to justify from the facts of the situation 
Mr. Finney complains that Professor Pauling 
refers to the National Committee on Radi- 
ation Protection as “of the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards.” Mr. Finney could find on page 
Ill of Handbook 69 of the US. Dept. of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 
under the signature of A. V. Astin, director 
of the Bureau, the following words: “The 
continued sponsorship of the Committee by 
the National Bureau of Standards was in ac 
cordance with its statutory responsibility. . .” 
rhe U.S. Department of Commerce paid for 
the printing of the NCRP report, and since 
the chairman of the Committee, Dr. L. S. 
Taylor, is a Department of Commerce em- 
ployee it can hardly be argued that that De- 
partment had littl to do with the Commit- 
tee's work 

Second, Mr. Finney has demonstrated his 
lack of prowess in arithmetic, along with his 


deficiencies in knowledge, in his analysis of 
the maximum permissible dose problem for 
Sx. If Mr. Finney will turn to pages 14, 
15, and 38 of Handbook 69 he will find upon 
calculation that the NCRP sets the permis 
sible concentrations in air and water such 
that in seven years one could receive 10 mi- 
crocuries of Sr®. Taking the 0.1 factor for 
persons “outside a controlled area” one ob- 
tains one microcurie as the NCRP permis- 
sible intake for persons who are not radiation 
workers. Assuming a retention of 20 per cent, 
one has, neglecting decay, the 0.2 microcur- 
ies which Professor Pauling used in his cal- 
culation. Since 20 per cent may be a low 
retention figure, the small correction for de- 
cay may be ignored. 

Mr. Finney next states that the NCRP 
“did not set one-tenth of the maximum 
amount for atomic workers ‘for the general 
public.’” On page 25 of the Handbook Mr. 
Finney will find the words “and the values 
for the 168-hour week are basic for continu- 
ous exposure as in the population at large.” 
And on page 6, “The maximum permissible 
dose (for other than radiation workers)—as 
recommended above primarily for the pur- 
pose of keeping the average dose to the whole 
population as low as reasonably possible. . .” 
It is true that the NCRP did not in Hand 
book 69 specifically designate 0.1 as the factor 
to convert the professional radiation worker 
dose to a “general population” dose, but 
neither does it give any other factor. And as 
will be evident from the above quotations 
the NCRP definitely implies that the 0.1 
factor which is given for persons “outside 
controlled areas" is to be retained for the 
present at least for the entire population 

I for one cannot help wondering whether 
it is not Mr. Finney, rather than The Pro- 
gressive, who has been “had.” 

Maurice B. Visscuer, M.D 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stick to Capitalism 


Dear Sirs: 

In your August issue editorial, “Forsaken 
Mandate,” you bemoan the fact that those 
elected on a “liberal” platform have not 
lived up to their campaign promises. The 
fact is that many promised the world with 
a fence around it in order to get themselves 
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elected. When they arrived in office they dis- 
covered that to deliver on their promises 
would mean wrecking our democratic, capi- 
talist form of government. 

We have come a long way down the road 
toward socialism. Many Americans are now 
seeing what would happen if we went all the 
way; somebody will have to pay for all this 
or there will have to be complete confisca- 
tion of all wealth by the government. Great 
Britain has tried it and is now turning to 
the right 

The time has come for all Americans to 
decide whether they want to become a social- 
ist nation in which everyone shares and 
shares alike or a capitalistic country where 
everyone has an opportunity to profit by his 
endeavors. When the profit incentive is re- 
moved, all initiative dries up. This country 
became great on the idea of capitalism and 
should remain so. 

Scotr Nixon 
Augusta, Ga. 


Tolerance of War 


Dear Sirs: 

The editorial “Limited Annihilation” in 
the August Progressive gives us the estimate 
of 48 million Americans killed by a limited 
attack on 224 targets—a statement used to 
sell us “civil defense.” 

Here are two relevant figures 
Early in 1957 Val Peterson 
fense administrator, estimated 
prise enemy attack would kill about 
cent of the American people, regardless of 

whether they had bomb shelters 

War potentials have continued to in 
crease, and in August of 1958 the House Mil 
itary Operations Subcommittee released a 
study of the probable effects of a nuclear at- 
tack on 150 of our cities which estimated 
that most Americans, nearly 160 million per- 
killed 


then civil de 
that a sur 
50 per 


sons, would be 

Now man promoting “civil de 
fense" and testifies that only 48 million of 
us would perish, that almost three-fourths 
of us would survive a nuclear attack. 

Never did Eleanor Roosevelt speak more 
truly than when she warned that people 
would be cursed by war as long as they 
would tolerate the idea of it. By making us 
believe that we could survive a future war 
“civil defense” increases our tolerance of the 
idea of it and so increases the probability of 
its breaking out 

If we could cooperate with Russia to de 
feat Hitler we can cooperate with her to roll 
back the threat of global holocaust. As a 
first step let us offer to stop all nuclear 
weapons tests permanently in return for 
reasonable inspection. 


comes a 


ALICE FRANKLIN Bryant 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Truth About F.D.R. 


Dear Sirs: 

I wish to express my appreciation for your 
independent criticism of Senator Morse, 
whom we often admire. You proved that you 
care more about the truth than about be 
laboring a person justly unpopular among 
liberals. 

I worked enthusiastically for F.D.R. in the 
New Deal days. I consider him a great man; 
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but I agree that what Mrs. Luce said about 
him was the blunt, unsympathetic truth, and 
that Morse was factually wrong. You were 
one of the very few that had the guts to say 
so, while at the same time pointing out that 
Mrs. Luce was far from telling the whole 
truth. I have told several of my friends just 
why my opinion of The Progressive has gone 
even higher than it was. 

GERALD BARNES 

Natick, Mass. 


Half-Truth 


Dear Sirs: 

I am indignant over the way you went out 
of your way in order to smear F.D.R. and 
raise up Clare Boothe Luce. Orchids to Sen- 
ator Morse. 

Why did you not quote all of F.D.R.’s 
sentence, that our boys would not be sent 
to foreign nations unless we were attacked? 
A half-truth is the very worst kind of lie. 

S. G. CoLuLison 
Canton, Ohio 


No Man Is God 


Dear Sirs: 

F.D.R.’s admirable legislative triumphs 
were many, as witness T.V.A., social security, 
and others. But the deeds of all men should 
be judged individually, and when such deeds 
are unworthy, they should be so recognized 
Thus, as a liberal, let me express my grati 
tude to you for your acknowledgement of 
Roosevelt's perfidy in regards to lying us 
into war. 

Let us, liberal and conservative alike, face 
the fact that no man is God, not F.D.R 
MacArthur, Eisenhower, or Faubus. And 
when he errs, intentionally or otherwise, do 
let us admit it. Only through recognition of 
the faults as well as the virtues of one’s own 
“man of the hour” may true perspective be 
attained 

Aice Harris 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Appalled at Ignorance 


Dear Sirs: 


Reading all those letters in defense of 
F.D.R. I am, as usual, appalled at the ignor 
ance of people who evidently read The Pro- 
gressive some of the time. Have they never 
read of the nine investigations of Pearl Har- 
bor, or F.D.R.’s Secretary of War, Henry 
Stimson, whose diary tells us, “The question 
was how we should mancuver them into the 
position of firing the first shot without allow- 
ing too much danger to ourselves.” 

If they are not hopelessly bigoted they 
should read Barnes’ Perpetual War for Per- 
petual Peace. In their wonderful liberalism 
they may dismiss it with the smear word 
“revisionist,” but they cannot dismiss the 
many books (or the nine investigations) writ- 
ten on Pearl Harbor. On that even 
F.D.R.’s apologists fail. 

Yonge U. STaFrorp 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


score 
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Oriental Esperantists 


Dear Sirs: 

If any of your readers, stirred by the time- 
ly and challenging “Our Ignorance in Asia” 
by O. Edmund Clubb (July issue), wants to 
make individual contact with the Far East, 
he can get names and addresses of individuals 
and schools in Japan, China, and India anx- 
ious to correspond in the easily acquired in- 
ternational language Esperanto. 

El Popola Chinio is an illustrated mag- 
azine issued in Peking and La Revuo Orienta 
is published by Japana-Esperanto-Instituto, 
Tokio-Hongo-Motomati, $2 yearly. In 1946 I 
lectured and spoke to Esperantists in Tokyo, 
Kobe, Fukuoka, and other cities 

President Hae Chung Choi, Chung Gu 
College, Taegu, Korea, has included the in 
ternational language in his curriculum since 
1948 and uses it in the college catalog to ex 
plain what this liberal college tries to do for 
its 1500 students 

Some of your readers may agree that it is 
better to light a candle than bewail the 
darkness 

MARK STARR 
1710 Broadway 
New York 19, N.Y. 


interest and Inflation 


Dear Sirs: 

I must take issue with Congressman Reuss 
attack (July issue) on the high interest rate 
policy of the Treasury Department. For 
reason the view that high interest 
inflationary and the cause of all our troubles 
has become a Democratic shibboleth. I sub 
mit that this is a superficial and political 
analysis of the problem 

High interest rates have traditionally been 
the means for monetary control of inflation 
Excess demand and a plentiful money supply 
go together. You don't 
increasing the money supply any more than 
you put one forest fire out by Starting an 
other. High interest rates are the price we 
pay for controlled (it is hoped) inflation 

The argument that high interest rates are 
inflationary because they can be passed on as 
part of costs neglects the fact that the indi 
vidual consumer can not pass on his in 
creased financing Demand is thus 
restricted and inflation checked. It was this 
approach (shared by Senator Douglas among 
others) that led to the 1951 Treasury Accord 
with the Federal Reserve System that took 
the Federal Reserve out of the business of 
supporting government bonds for the pur- 
pose of maintaining an orderly bond market 
and low interest rates 

What really is at issue in this question of 
inflation is whether monetary and fiscal poli 
cy are good enough to do the job. As Con 
gressman Reuss ‘We have recently 
learned that excessive demand is by no means 
the only factor at work when prices go up.’ 
The danger may be that powerful unions 
and corporations have so entrenched them 
selves as to be impervious to inflation-con 
trolling policies. If this is so and the con 
stantly heavier millstone of inflation con 
tinues to fall on the shoulders of retired 
people, unorganized workers, and small bus 
iness men, then we are in a bad way. If 
monetary and fiscal policy—the only altern 
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costs 
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atives to direct controls—have lost their 
touch, it’s a black day for what remains of 
capitalism in this country. 


Rosert CoLTHuRsT 
Daly City, Calif. 


New Threat to Freedom 


Dear Sirs: 


Wilbur Baldinger, in his August article 
passes too lightly over the renewed threat of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit 
tee. Its recent Chicago hearing demonstrated 
the willingness of the press to supply head 
lines to even the most shop-worn parrot-like 
testimony of labor spies and informers 

Viewed in the context of the 
cold war attack on 


sustained 
democratic institutions 
the House Committee's new charter of legal 
ity, granted by a 5-to-4 Supreme Court ma 
jority in the Barenblatt decision, is cause for 
scrious concern. An immediate consequence 
of this reversal of high court policy is the 
strong likelihood of prison for 
score of “unfriendly” witnesses who 
their what the Watkins 
seemed to say. These include, among others 
Carl Braden, Frank Wilkinson 
O'Connor 

Justice Black's masterful dissent in the 
Barenblatt case spells out, for the layman as 
well as the lawyer, the 
cations of the 


several 
base d 
stand on decision 


and Harvey 


far-reaching impli 
majority's decision. We have 
printed this document (a 32-page booklet) 
as a public service, available at the low price 
of 5 cents per copy (plus postage), thanks to 
the contribution of volunteer labor 
RicHARD CRILEY 
Executive Secretary 
Chicago Committee to 
Defend Democratic 
189 W. Madison 
Chicago 2, Ill 


Rights 
Room 811 
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Freud's Dream 


SIGMUND Freup’s Mission, by Erich 
Fromm. Harper. 120 pp. $3. 


Reviewed by 
David Riesman 
p ge Freud Centennial Year (1956) 


showed the gathering strength of 
what might be termed the “back to 
Freud” movement in our intellectual 
and academic life. The basically un- 
critical biography by Ernest Jones, 
which makes serious use of psycho- 
analysis to understand Freud's op 
ponents rather than Freud, gave 


impetus to the movement. Likewise, 


a number of American intellectuals, 
weary of liberalism, found them- 
selves attracted by Freud's pessimism 
as manifesting that tragic sense of 
life which the liberals—and the neo- 
Freudians such as Erich Fromm 
allegedly lack. 

Within psychiatry and within so- 
cial science, Freud's pessimism, his 
biologistic reductionism, and _ his 
seeming “hardness,” all have become 
bases for rapprochements with psy- 
choanalytic orthodoxy, while the neo- 
Freudians find themselves today often 
dismissed as shallow optimists, mere 
reformers, and scientifically unsound. 
Increasingly, Freud finds supporters 
now, not among avowed conserva- 
tives but among people who, whether 
with regard to their discipline or 
their society, have given up any hope 
for fundamental change, while still 
wanting to number themselves among 
the heretical. 

Erich Fromm’s Sigmund Freud's 
Mission is an aggressive counterattack 
on this development, an effort to res- 
cue what is radical in Freud’s vision 
both from Freud's own authoritarian- 
ism and from the quasi-political psy- 
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choanalytic movement to which it 
gave rise. 

In a neglected biography which 
appeared in 1947, Helen Puner 
turned Freud’s method to account in 
an effort to understand the relation 
between Freud's development as a 
person and his psychoanalytic ideas. 
Fromm carries this much further, aid- 
ed by the newly available material on 
Freud, particularly the Jones biogra- 
phy. He discusses Freud's all-impor- 
tant relationship to his mother, who 
protected and admired him, forcing 
Freud's sisters to stop practicing the 
piano because it bothered the young 
boy in his studies. Freud derived from 
his mother an exceptional confidence, 
but also a deep dependence—a de- 
pendence which, in later life, he 
transferred to the men who helped 
him: to Breuer, to Fliess, to Jung, 
and to others. Of course, there are 
other factors in the break with Jung 
beyond Freud’s dependency: Fromm 
suggests that Jung’s romantic attrac- 
tion to the unconscious could not for 
long have teamed up with Freud's 
rationalism, which regarded the un- 
conscious as something not only to 
be systematically understood by sci- 
ence, but also to be tamed and har- 
nessed by reason. 


Fromm argues convincingly that 
these men, even when younger than 
Freud, became in effect mother-fig- 
ures with whom Freud broke dra- 
matically when, unlike his real moth- 
er, they were critical of him and did 
not entirely submit; the intensity of 
the break, moreover, enhanced by 
genuine conflicts of theory and tac- 
tics, was all the greater because of 
Freud’s need to appear to himself 
and others not dependent at all, but 
radically and solipsistically independ- 
ent—as, indeed, in some ways he 
surely was. 


The buried dependent boy in 
Freud led to certain consequences in 
his thinking, as well as in his han- 
dling of colleagues and followers. 
Fromm pictures Freud's basically un- 
erotic view of life, his convention 
ally condescending attitude towards 
women (as he wrote his fiancee in 
1883, “nature has determined wom- 
an’s destiny through beauty, charm 
and sweetness”), and his no less pa- 
tronizing view of the lower class 
attitudes enshrined in the libido the- 
ory, the elitism of Civilization and Its 
Discontents, and the imagery of love 
and sex throughout his work. 


But of course Freud was also his 
father’s son, and towards him his out- 
look was quite different: that of the 
“superior” son, resentful of his fa- 
ther’s criticisms and resentful even 
more of the fact that his father was 
a quite unheroic and “ordinary” 
businessman, a timid Jew. Fromm ob- 
serves that the concept of the Oedipus 
complex was “overdetermined” by the 
fact that Freud did not have a father 
to whom he could willingly submit, 
but rather one who was merely an 
officious rival for the much younger 
and adoring mother. And Fromm 
suggests that in this attitude lay the 
seeds of Freud's later rebelliousness 
vis-a-vis authorities — rebelliousness 
which wants to take the place of the 
authorities, and to be recognized by 
them, while still depending on 
authority per se, as against the more 
radical outlook of the genuine revo- 
lutionary who is free from wishes to 
dominate others and who seeks to dis- 
solve the ties of dependency in him- 
self and in society. 


From what I have said, it might 
seem that Fromm’s book is aimed 
only at the debunking of Freud— 
and certainly he does aim to debunk 
Jones’ tendentious picture of Freud 
Actually, however, I came away from 
the book with greater sympathy and 
understanding for Freud, understand- 
ing better, for instance, Freud’s de 
pendence on his disciples and_ his 
simultaneous need to conceal it; in 
this light, his treatment of them 
seems more sad than ungrateful or 
cruel. Stoical and resigned, Freud suc- 
ceeds in controlling many of his own 
passions, and in using his reason to 
understand the vicissitudes of pas 
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sion in human life. Yet this struggle 
ends in defeat, for by the time of 
Freud's exile and death, faith in rea- 
son is in decline—indeed, his own dis- 
covery of the passions is taken as a 
blessing on them; and his movement, 
torn by repeated schism, attacked by 
the Nazis, shows little signs of ful- 
filling the hopes he had for it in the 
early years of Jung’s accession. As 
Fromm concludes: “For more inde- 
pendent minds than were his loyal 
followers, Freud was probably a dif- 
ficult person to live with or even to 
like; yet his gifts, his honesty, his 
courage, and the tragic character of 
his life may fill one not only with 
respect and admiration, but with lov- 
ing compassion for a truly great 
man. 

Fromm is a follower of Freud in 
believing that his method can make 
us free and that his great ideas—the 
unconscious, the theory of the forma- 
tion of character, the understanding 
of myths, dreams, and free associa- 
tions—-need to be cut loose from the 
idiosyncratic toll paid for being born 
in Freud’s mind. This must be done 
with all thinkers, but in Freud's case 
it is especially difficult, partly be- 
cause of the very greatness of Freud, 
and partly because he founded, not 
merely a “school” among other 
schools, but a movement, centered in 
its now-famous circle of six trusted 
“disciples” who were to guard it 
against heretical ideas and practices 
masquerading as “psychoanalysis.” 

Freud was not satisfied to make of 
psychoanalysis a medical therapy and 
a scientific theory; while as Fromm 
suggests he was too skeptical ever to 
enter politics directly, he did hope 
that physchoanalytic ideas could 
lighten somewhat the burden of re- 
pression on the refined, while yet not 
plunging mankind into the barbarism 
of the masses. Incréasingly as his ideas 
developed and the movement spread, 
he saw himself in the image of Moses, 
a great but scorned man who, despite 
neglect, led his people to the prom- 
ised land (strikingly enough, in 
Freud's view, not “his” people, for in 
Moses and Monotheism Freud pic- 
tures Moses as an Egyptian nobleman 
who “adopted” the Jews—much as 
Freud in his fantasies did not care 
to be his Jewish father’s son). 

Fromm points out that there is no 
“Darwinian movement” which li- 
censes biologists and trains them: 
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apart from the flurry of Lysenkoism, 
Darwin's ideas have become assimi- 
lated to the general corpus of science. 
This comparison with Darwin—an 
exceptionally modest and withdrawn 
scholar in any case—may be some- 
what unfair to Freud, for psycho 
analysis is of course a therapeutic art 
as well as a theory, and Freud and his 
early followers were vulnerable not 
only to the same sort of outraged re- 
action that greeted Darwin but also 
to medical sanctions and accusations 
of quackery. Yet Fromm assembles 
impressive evidence from Freud's cor- 
respondence and writings that the 
latter thought constantly, more than 
such fears would warrant, in terms olf 
a master strategist of the movement. 
It should be clear that Freud was not 
simply what we would today call an 
academic operator or empire-builder; 
such men may seek the aggrandize- 
ment of their department or faction, 
but they are out for small change, 
not, as Freud was, to colonize all of 
intellectual life and, on an interna- 
tional scale, to speed and guide the 
victory of his truth. 


A more appropriate, if complex, 
comparison would be with Marx: 
Marxism in its founder’s hands was 
both a “hard” scientific theory de- 
signed to enlighten men and clear 
the ground of nonsense, and the 
fanatical movement of an _ avant- 
garde who were to change the world. 
Many scientists would maintain that 
such combinations of political or re- 
formist with scientific goals is wholly 
illegitimate and that a_ scientist 
should stick to his trade (intermit- 
tently Freud himself claimed and be- 
lieved that he was only a scientist 
and only reported what he saw); and 
there are many people who accept 
Freud as a clinician and distinguish 
between the Freud of the earlier, 
more technical writings and _ the 
Freud of the later, more metaphysi- 
cal and speculative ones. These 
dichotomies do not appeal to me: 
science disguises its own quasi-reli- 
gious character when it pretends that 
it is hermetically sealed off from 
what is happening in the world and 
from those developments to which its 
own progress contributes. Fromm 
makes clear that what was misleading 
about Freud's political bent was not 


that it existed but that it remained 
so largely unconscious and unavowed, 
and that Freud's vision of man’s fu- 
ture was so limited by his cul- 
tural conditioning and his one-sided 
intellectuality. 


Ironically, it is in this country, 
which Freud contemned, that the 
movement flourished most and has be- 
come, despite Freud's Opposition, suc 
cessfully melded with medicine 
(Freud, I believe correctly, contended 
that medical school was not the best 
training for an analyst.) One can 
hardly pick up a_ psychoanalytic 
journal without finding either the 
most commonplace or quite interest 
ing ideas prefaced by the incanta 
tion, “as Freud said,” much as a duti 
ful Communist might make an obei 
sance in the direction of Marxism 
Leninism. 


Increasingly, psychoanalysis as a 
career appeals, in my limited observa- 
tion, to physicians who are not them 
selves basically troubled or neurotic, 
but rather to those who are attracted 
by a sedentary, respected, and not un 
lucrative life in which they can come 
close to people in a non-reciprocating 
way, without the risks of intimacy 
people whose professional hazards 
Allen Wheelis poignantly describes in 
The Quest for Identity. Correspond 
ingly, there are many American 
analysts of the current generation 
who are regarded as orthodox but 
who practice their day-by-day trade 
with little knowledge of or regard. for 
the niceties of Freudian theory: what 
began as a movement has ended as 
an establishment. 


A further question remains, to 
which Fromm devotes only a tantaliz 
ingly brief discussion: what is the 
appeal of the movement to the urban 
and suburban upper-middle class in 
this country? He argues that, while 
psychoanalysis in its inception was a 
radical theory, an attack on repres 
sions, it has today become a conserva 
tive one. Sex is no longer forbidden, 
but a commodity in which advertis 
ing encourages us to indulge. Beyond 
that, it is precisely the movement it 
self which appeals to people. Fromm 
writes: 


“Psychoanalysis became a surrogate 
for religion, for the urban middle and 
upper-middle classes . . . Here in the 
Movement, they found everything—a 
dogma, a ritual, a leader, a hierarchy, 
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the feeling of possessing the truth, of 
being superior to the uninitiated; yet 
without great effort, without deeper 
comprehension of the problems of 
human existence, without insight in- 
to and criticism of their own society 
and its crippling effects on man, with- 
out having to change one’s character 
and those aspects which matter, name- 
ly to get rid of one’s greed, anger and 
folly the decay of liberalism 
is expressed in the decay ol 
psychoanalysis.” 


I agree in general, but not with 
Fromm’s attack on liberalism. When 
liberalism was stronger than it is now, 
that is, in the Forties, his own work 
and that of othe 
welcomed as a refreshing departure 
from Freud's biologically-grounded 
pessimism about social reform. To 
day, more than then, Freudianism 
satisfies the desire to feel at 
radical and tough-minded; many ol 
the neo-conservative (and a few neo 
radical) highbrows have abandoned 
the neo-Freudians, and Fromm has 
found his audience among precisely 
the less self-conscious liberals and 
men of good will. Liberalism is in 
defeat rather than decay, and this is 
tragic for us all; for at its best liber- 
alism provides the climate for its own 
correction and development—the cli 
mate where the ideas of Freud can 
become not only the opiate of the 
consumer and the church of the 
sophisticated, but, as in Fromm’s 
hands, a way of discovering where 
we are and where to go from here. 


neo-Freudians was 
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THE POVERTY AND 
THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF ABUNDANCE 


by ROBERT G. LEWIS 


Both articles now available in a 
convenient 12 page reprint 
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Labor's Future 


THe Crisis OF AMERICAN LABOR, 
by Sidney Lens. Sagamore Press. 318 
pp. $6. 

Reviewed by 


Jack Barbash 


I TERMS OF conception and solution 
Sidney Lens is in the historic left 
tradition of the American labor move- 
ment. His analysis some- 
thing like this: the roots of the “radi- 
cal heritage” in the American labor 
movement are sunk deep in its origins 
and development. But the radical 
heritage has been corrupted by big 
unionism and business unionism. 


“The business union- 
ism,” according to Lens, “is that it 
converts the union from a cooperative 
venture on the part of its members, 
in which workers collectively decide 
their own fate, into a service indus- 
try, in which the business agent and 
union leader sells a service to the 
membership.” The consequence of 
business unionism has been a “cor- 
idealism and dedication.” 
Under the regime of business union- 
ism the union has become “a vehicle 
for personal enrichment” for the un- 
ion leader. The union leader has 
drawn “far from his members [so] 
that he adopts the ethics of business 
[but] he still services his workers, 
still wins wage increases and reduc- 
tion in hours.” 


comes to 
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But the real “tragedy of business 
unionism is not that it fails to do a 
good economic job for its individual 
members, but in its tepid philosophy, 
its lack of solidarity, its loss of 
evangelism and its excesses.” The la- 
bor movement has become a labor 
business. 

Hoffa and Reuther symbolize for 
Lens the diverse roads which the la- 
bor movement is traveling. “To Hof- 
fa the union is a business in which 
the members are his beloved custo- 
mers and he is the paternalistic boss.” 
But Lens raises the question, “Is 
Hoffa shifting with the winds? Will 
the Teamsters’ Union modify its 
course and purge its malefactors un- 
der his leadership or is all this mere- 
ly a momentary concession to public 
opinion and pressure?” 

Reuther represents a philosophy of 
unionism which Lens describes as 
“social unionism.” It is not socialist 


because Reuther supports the free en- 
terprise system, but it isn’t business 
unionism either. But “if business un- 
ionism is to be effectively challenged 
in America it will be done in part 
at least by men like Reuther and by 
unions like the Auto Workers.” 

Contemporary unionism, according 
to Lens, is incapable of dealing with 
“an era of crisis.” The wellsprings of 
crisis are automation, atom energy, 
the millions of unorganized workers, 
and “the permanent world crisis.” 

“The fundamental problem faced 
by the labor movement as well as oth- 
er social movements, is how to keep 
the crusading spirit alive in periods 
which are not historical turning 
points.” What is missing, Lens says, 
“is what C. Wright Mills calls the 
‘insurgent impulse.’ The real prob- 
lems are political problems but labor 
is working only on the economic 
plane. 

The answer, according to Lens: 
the labor movement “must make an 
independent place for itself.” It can- 
not “insist on remaining a mere pres- 
sure group.” The pressure group poli- 
cy has been a lamentable failure. 
More specifically, labor must orient 
its sights toward a labor party. To be 
sure, there is no popular demand, but 
at least the problem can be posed and 
rudimentary steps can be taken, such 
as a severance of ties with the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Lens’ views are entitled to respect. 
He is not a brain-truster seeking to 
mold labor’s brave new world from 
the comforts of the ivory tower. He 
is a working trade union leader who 
has proved his right to have a re- 
sponsible opinion on this point by 
building a local union in what would 
be a substandard industry. He has 
been in and around the _ labor 
movement. 

I sympathize with Lens’ vision of 
labor’s new world. It is the same 
vision that brought me and many of 
my contemporaries into the labor 
movement. But, I am afraid, Lens’ 
vision does not represent a_ viable 
perspective for the labor movement; 
and even if it were viable I have seri- 
ous reservations as to the merits. 

The whole structure of Lens’ 
analysis and program rests on an as- 
sumption of the class (in its tradi- 
uonal sense) nature of the American 
labor movement. Now the American 
labor movement is a class movement, 
but it is only a class movement at the 
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work site. It is not, and apparently 
does not want to be, a class move- 
ment in the political or social arena. 

It is a class movement at the work 
site because no other kind of move- 
ment can effectively represent its 
constituents. It is not, however, a 
total class movement because the rank 
and file and the leadership of the 
American labor movement have 
found that they can be more effective, 
as they perceive their goals, by seek- 
ing alliances with social and econom- 
ic interest groups—alliances which 
would be denied to them in a total 
class movement. 

But Lens wants more out of the 
unions. He wants a social movement 
commited to major social change. 
This is the only kind of movement 
that makes sense or has value for him. 
From my viewpoint, the labor move- 
ment is doing an indispensable job in 
terms of its goals. 1 see nothing wrong 
with business unionism if the business 
is henest, democratically run, and 
socially responsible. Lens’ funda- 
mental difficulty is that he cannot 
reconcile himself to the fact that in 
the United States the labor move 
ment is necessarily a limited purpose 
instrument. Neither its members not 
the community at large will tolerate 
giving it any broader power thrust. 

We are a pluralistic society, and no 
class can be entrusted with total pow- 
er in the absence of effective counter- 
vailing influences. The interests of 
the labor movement in full employ 
ment, in a public policy that is sen- 
sitive and responsive to the social 
needs of people cannot be differen- 
tiated effectively and desirably from 
the same interests of many other seg- 
ments of the population. 


Lens’ labor party approach is 
mechanistic and procedural. What 
assurance is there that a labor party 
in the United States will develop bet- 
ter answers to the vexing problems of 
our times? There is a need for a demo- 
cratic “left’’ influence in the Ameri- 
can labor movement to provide the 
kind of ventilation of fundamental 
issues that the democratic left has per- 
formed so usefully—if not always cor- 
rectly. But it must be a new concep- 
tion of “left,” a conception which ex- 
amines the direction of the American 
society not in terms of the old cate- 
gories but of the new problems raised 
by the second industrial revolution 
that Lens talks about. 
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The starting point of the new left 
must be the impact of authority, be 
cause we have learned that authority 
can be brutalizing whether it comes 
from an employer, a union, or from 
a workers’ state. We must find some 
way of marshalling the degree of 
authority required to deal with the 
large problems of our society at the 
same time that we find methods of 
containing that authority so that it 
does not become an end in itself. 

Lens has, in spite of all my stric- 
tures, written a valuable book; most 
valuable, I think, because it raises a 
critical question—critical for the 
morale and morals of the movement: 
how does an established movement 
retain the “insurgent impulse’? 


From the Right 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CONSERVATIVE, 
by William Henry Chamberlin. Hen- 
ry Regnery Company. 275 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by 
Eric F. Goldman 


Lia SHALL a reviewer say of a 
book like this? It is more of the 
same, more of the usual William Hen- 
ry Chamberlin, more of what is now 
standard American rightism. 

The volume goes right down the 
line. “Liberty’—liberty in the Nine- 
teenth Century sense of an unfettered 
capitalism and of highly national- 
istic foreign policies—is the supreme 
virtue. The United States went tra 
gically wrong as it departed further 
from such liberty. In domestic affairs 
the rise of the welfare state inhibited 
the finest of American characteristics, 
individualism. In foreign affairs, in- 
creasing commitment to the world 
has brought the nation close to 
disaster. 

Especially bad were the American 
policies with respect to World War 
1]. Charles Lindbergh, a leader of 
“impressive quality” and “high patri- 
otism,” had the right approach. The 
United States should have aimed to 
bring about a situation in which 
Germany tore Russia to pieces, with 
Germany and Japan remaining as 
bastions against Communism. Since 
World War II American softness to- 
ward Communism, both in internal 
and external affairs, has worsened 
the situation. The “most sensible and 
realistic course” is a “straightforward 


nationalist policy.” The U.N. is an 
“emblem of futility.” As for the So 
viets, all efforts to reach an arms 
limitation agreement should be 
terminated. 

Here and there Chamberlin brings 
a variation to the standard rightist 
theme. The Evolution of a Conserva 
tive is in part autobiographical, and 
there are interesting and revealing 
personal details describing the road 
to his present convictions (though it 
is amazing, considering the author's 
long experience as a newspaperman, 
how de-humanized a book he has 
written). Then, Chamberlin at 
times is more moderate and fair- 
minded than many of his rightist col 
leagues. He can discuss both Commu 
nism and the welfare state without 
necessarily ascribing evil motives to 
people who disagree with him. 

Chamberlin also uses the phras 
“conservative” more broadly than is 
often done. He is not speaking meré 
ly politically and economically; he is 
talking of a whole way of life. Base 
ball, for example, is and should be an 
American symbol because it features 
the individual and possesses two el 
ments of a great tradition 
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“stability 
and continuity” in its rules and in the 
way it is played. On the other hand, 
mxalernistic music is terrible—a “co 
existence with cacophony” because of 
its abandonment of “traditional 
standards of form, harmony, and 
melody.” Near the end of the book, 
Chamberlin lists his pet detestations, 
and they range from cocktail parties 
to “asphalt roads jammed with cars.’ 

Variations on the standard rightist 
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theme there may be, but in its basic 
political and economic thought the 
book remains another statement of 
the credo of the William Buckleys, 
the James Burnhams, and the John 
Chamberlains. As Chamberlin him- 
self points out, he just doesn’t like the 
Twentieth Century—its problems or 
its solutions. “I am, by historical and 
cultural preference, definitely a man 
of the Nineteenth Century,” that 
“Golden Age” when there was true 
“liberty.” As for those who say he 
wants to return to the days of Wil- 
liam McKinley, his answer is blunt. 
Why the days of McKinley should be 
considered bad is “a puzzle.” After 
all, “America was quite prosperous 
during the McKinley Administration, 
and the average American probably 
faced fewer worries than he does 
today.” 

What shall a reviewer say of a 
book like this? He can say little more 
than Chamberlin himself says. And 
the other difficulty is that William 
McKinley happens to be dead, the 
Nineteenth Century happens to be 
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gories. In the August issue: 
Khrushchev’s speech to the Third 
Writers’ Congress in complete 
translation. 

50c per copy (prepaid) 

$6.00 per year (12 issues) 
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An important new pamphlet that 
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over, and the average American does 
face far more serious problems, re- 
quiring quite different answers. 


The Right to Kill 


Stak Wormwoop, by Curtis Bok. 
Knopf. 228 pp. $3.95. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GUILLOTINE, 
by Albert Camus. Fridtojof-Karla. 
55 pp. 

Reviewed by 


Hugh Adam Bedau 


I THESE two books cannot create a 
climate of sympathy for abolition 
of the death penalty, it is difficult to 
believe that anything literary could. 
They are unquestionably in the front 
rank of their kind. 

The object of concerted attack 
among these authors is legal ven- 
geance. Camus and Bok set out to 
strip away whatever semblance of 
plausibility there is to the claims of 
the propriety of moral outrage at 
vicious crime, retaliatory natural laws 
of morality, and the superior deter- 
rent power of severe penalties. 

Camus (the Nobel Prize winner for 
literature in 1957) has written a peer- 
less essay. With overwhelming pas- 
sion and relentless logic, he leaves an 
indelible impression. Allying himself 
with the vast majority of modern 
penologists, criminologists, and psy- 
chiatrists, Camus finds all the argu- 
ments for the death penalty worthless. 
He is sickened by the brutality and 
repelled by the stupidity which this 
practice bespeaks in its supporters. 

Camus is not content, however, to 
detail the undesirability of killing as 
a punishment. He goes further, and 
denies the governments the very right 
to take the lives of their citizens in 
the first place. He finds it philosophi- 
cally inadequate, as have many others, 
to argue that while the state has this 
right, nowadays it is unnecessary and 
undesirable to exercise it. In the ac- 
cents of classic liberalism, he writes: 
“Justice and the most realistic sense 
of our time require that the law pro- 
tect the individual against a State 
given over to the follies of sectarian- 
ism and pride. ‘Let the State begin 
by abolishing the death penalty’ must 
be our rallying cry today.” 

Few lawyers and judges have lifted 
their voices to shout these words. 


Rather, with the theologians, they 
have usually been the staunchest 
defenders of decapitation, neck-break- 
ing, high-voltage frying, and asphyxi- 
ation. Nor have any American writers 
and intellectuals, so far, joined with 
Koestler in England and Camus in 
France. Members of the bench and 
the bar, therefore, may find in Curtis 
Bok's book, Star Wormwood, their 
collective redemption. As a writer he 
brings substantial, if not prodigious, 
literary powers to bear on his theme. 
But it is as a jurist that his views most 
deserve to be read. Justice Bok (now 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia) probably knows as much about 
the actual administration of criminal 
law as any man, and‘he takes a back 
seat to none of his colleagues in as- 
saulting the image of an avenging 
law. 

Star Wormwood is the story of the 
making of a murderer of Roger Haike, 
a friendless and forlorn half-mature 
youth of 18; it is an analysis of his 
crime, trial, and execution. Haike’s 
crime is the murder, under great 
provocation, of a teen-aged girl in 
circumstances which are most preju- 
dicial to his receiving a fair trial and 
a just verdict. Criminal prosecution 
being what it is, he is indicted for 
first-degree murder, rape, and “canni- 
balism” as well. He is promptly tried 
before a local judge, “a man of out. 
ward judicial demeanor but with a 
head full of sawdust and the soul of 
a man-eating shark.” Spirited and 
ingenious though his defense is, Haike 
is convicted on the murder charge and 
sentenced to death in the electric 
chair. After three months in the death 
house and seven minutes of “broil- 
ing,’’ Roger Haike is dead. 

Bok strikes at the heart (or per- 
haps the heartlessness) of the matter 
when he appraises the great formulas 
which justified the execution of Roger 
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Haike as a cloak thinly concealing 
our collective lust for vengeance. This 
is the rotten ground in which the 
fruitless tree of capital punishment 
grows. As Bok observes, “... Ha- 
tred and malice and vengeance are 
the worst forms of sentimentality. 
Vengeance will get us nowhere, 
because, like war, it begets only more 
vengeance.” This is a mature idea and 
not easy to achieve, as we may have 
to watch with acquiescence the mur- 
derer of a child, perhaps our own, go 
lightly punished. It is an unsenti- 
mental idea, as it calls upon us also 
to admit that life or destroyed prop- 
erty cannot be restored, no matter 
how much vengeance is wreaked, and 
hence that we may as well take the 
one road that will protect us against 
repetitions: this may involve special, 
thoughtful, even lenient handling. 
Justice Bok’s plea to found our 
penal policies on patience, reason, 
and above all, candor—honesty as to 
why we want to punish others and 
honesty as to the good it does them— 
is not novel advice. But it is sound. 
That we continually fail to imple- 
ment it is not to our credit. 
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is The Progressive, not long ago, 
Richard Schickel remarked that 
“the short story has slipped away 
from us and gone to whatever place 
dead literary forms go.” This is per- 
haps the sad truth, but paperback 
editors have nevertheless exhumed 
from the cemeteries an encouraging 
quantity of material, some old and 
some fairly recent, which shows un- 
deniable flickers of life. Here are 
some notable examples: 
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Liam O'Flaherty: Selected Stories, 
edited by Devin A. Garrity (Signet. 
35 cents) 

The Lion-Tamer and Other Stories, 
by Bryan MacMahon (Dutton. $1.15) 

Selected Stories, by H. E. Bates 
(Penguin. 85 cents) 

Summer in Salandar, by H. E 
(Signet. 35 cents) 

The Woman Who Rode Away and 
Other Stories, by D. H. Lawrence 
(Berkley. 35 cents) 

Ballad of the Sad Cafe and Othe 
Stories, by Carson McCullers (Ban 
tam. 35 cents) 

Great Short Stories of John O’Hara 
(Bantam. 35 cents) 

Dubliners, by James Joyce 
pass. $1.25) 

First Person Singular, by W. 
Somerset Maugham (Berkley. 50 
cents) 

A Week in Turenevo and Other 
Stories, by Alexei Tolstoy. Introduc- 
tion by George Reavey (Evergreen. 
$1.75) 

The Seven That Were Hanged and 
Other Stories, by Leonid Andreyev 
(Modern Library Paperbacks. 95 
cents) 

The Captain’s Daughter and Other 
Great Stories, by Alexander Pushkin 
(Modern Library Paperbacks. 95 
cents) 

Great Russian Short Stories, edited 
by Norris Houghton (Dell. 50 cents) 

The Complete Short Stories of 
Mark Twain, edited with an intro- 
duction by Charles Neider (Bantam. 
75 cents) 

The Great Short Stories of Guy de 
Maupassant. Introduction by Wallace 
Brockway (The Pocket Library. 35 
cents) 

Selected Tales, by Edgar Allen Poe. 
Edited by John Curtis (Penguin. 85 
cents) 

Hawthorne's Short Stories, edited 
by Newton Arvin (Vintage. $1.25) 

The Country of the Pointed Firs 
and Other Stories, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett. Preface by Willa Cather 
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Great English Short Stories, se 
lected and introduced by Christopher 
Isherwood, (Dell. 50 cents) 

In the Cage and Other Tales, by 
Henry James. Edited with an intro 
duction by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
(Anchor. $1.25) 

Stories, by Katherine Mansfield. 
Selected and with an introduction by 
Elizabeth Bowen (Vintage. $1.25) 
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